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Hugh Cecil, Victoria Street 


THE HON. MRS. GEOFFREY FRY 


The Hon. Mrs. Geoffrey Fry, who was formerly the Hon. Alethea Gardner, and is Lord and Lady Burghclere’s second daughter, 
Her husband is the son of Mr. F. J. Fry, who was for many years an alderman ani 


was born in 1916 


was married to Mr. Geoffrey Fry in 1915. 
sheriff of Bristol, and is a member of the Court of Bristol University. Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Fry have one little daughter, who 
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200, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR. 


HIS new war, Betty . . . 
to end war, d’you think ? 
was? Things turnin’ 


an’ more a pity, doesn’t it, that we didn’t finish 
F’rinstance, if we’d marched on to Berlin, 
as per schedule, we wouldn’t have to entrain at Tilbury as 


the other war? 


nearest point to the Bolsh war. 
And turning the Boche on to fight 
the Bolsh would have saved the 
British soldier man quite a lot of 
trouble. 
* * * 
[ Besides, we've had—oh, heaps 
enuff of fightin’ and fearin’ 
and grievin’— 
Across the world where all 
grieve, 
And grieving strive the more, 
The great days range like tides 


men 


and leave 
Our dead on every shore. 
# * * 


ometimes can’t help secretly 
and sinfully wishin’, you know, 
that it wasn’t always England 
who had to dash in and help people. 
Luvly change it'd be, f’rinstance, 
to sit by, wrapped in neutral gar- 
ments, makin’, as is the neutral 
fashion, profit out of other people’s 


troubles. 
* * * 


Bet of course, I know we never 

could, not in what Violet Hunt, 
in that wickedly clever new book 
of hers, “The Last Ditch,” calls 
“this odd, rococo anachronism of 
a beloved island of ours 


through—if not to 


which muddles 
victory, always to honour; to the 
honour of her people, the queer 


feudal survivals who won Waterloo 
in the playground of Eton—and con- 
ducted the wonderful Mons retreat 
from the Carlton Grill and the night 
clubs ! In whom the tradi- 
tions of honour, of Crécy and Agin- 
court, and of Bannockburn and Rhud- 
land survive. 
* * * 


And our latest .war. venue ! 
a So far away. Such 
a poisonous climate. No food. No 
amusement. No relief for body or 
mind. Partir, c’est toujours, as 
someone’s said, mourir un peu. 
4 To go away into such un- 
known wilds is like the great going 
away that is all men’s final fate. 
A plunge into darkness that may 
be light—but as to which we cherish 
no roseate hopes. Not that any- 
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Is this the war that’s 
Same as the last one 


out as they are, seems more flames so high ? 


* 


(Wednesday). 


OUR QUEEN AND PRINCE 


Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince of Wales, of 
whom the above is a recent photograph, have been 
paying surprise visits to many parts of London to see 
tor themselves the housing and other conditions which 
prevail, a subject in which his Majesty the King has 

been the first to take a practical and personal interest 
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thing like that ever baulks a British soldier. 
wounds, torture and discomfort 
matter, as a very brave soldierman wrote, when the spirit 
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Mud and 
What do they 


* * 


propos, St. George’s—and the first spring Flag Day—to-day 
And they’re wearing the Red Rose of Eng- 


land on the Rhine—so all’s not so 


bad in a somewhat baddish old 
world. Also, here in England, 


drinkin’ tea and devourin’ cold ham 
and things in the parks and places 
—and if that isn’t, in this climate, 
our little bit of heroism here at 
home I don’t know what is. By 
the way, at last that old pay-for- 
the-war Budget next week, and a 
tax on bachelors, and more tax on 
beer, they say. Oh-h! 
St. George he is for England, 
And shall wear the shield 
wore, 
When we go. out in armour 
With the battle-cross before. 
But though he’s jolly company, 
And very pleased to dine, 
It isn't safe to give him nuts 
Unless you give him wine. 
® * * 
oesn’t worry me, of course, 
bein’ no bachelor and not 
imbibin’ beer. Also, what matters 
aught now the Food Controller, 
overwhelmed with the plenteous 
produce of the peace-time cow, 
has “released” cream, an’s goin’ 
graciously to give us 2 oz. of 
butter a head per week? Apropos, 
amusin’ story that about the fight- 
ing man from Murman who swapped 
a pound of sugar fora silver fox 
skin and sold it in Bond Street for 
two hundred quid. Guess he ’joyed 
his leave all right, eh what? And 
gave the credit dept. at Cox’s a 
bit of a shock meanwhile. 
* * * 
aster over, the next thing’s 
surely Peace. They say the 
Boche is simply chuckling over 
the long delay, thinking—and not 
without reason—the longer the 
waiting the less the punishment. 
Some awful dirty work goin’ on, 
so they say, to spare the pockets 
and the feelin’s of the pore dear 
Hun. But most people pondered 
perplexedly, like Lady St. John 
(whose ‘‘ Journey in War Time,” 
just out, someone calls “the most 
surprising record yet of officialism 
beaten at its own game’’), what is 
all this pity for the Hun? 


he 
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N ere de- 

generacy 
thinks any- 
way, this 
Englishwoman 
—‘How can 
anyone ever 
forget their 
treatment of 
prisoners? Or 
the hopeless 
helplessness of 
those men they 


starved, and 
kicked, and 
abused, and 
worked to 
death? The 


like of it we 
never could 
do, God be 
thanked. But 
are the fiends 
who did it to 
have no punish- 
ment?” 
* * 
~o be some- 
what 
scheduled and 
arranged, it 
seems, our 
“ Peace” cele- 


Lady Broughton is the wife of Sir Henry brations, cord- 
John Delves Broughton, who is a major in 198 to all one 
the Irish Guards. Before her marriage, sees in the 
which took place in 1913, she was Miss Vera papers *bout 
Griffith Boscawen, and is the daughter of Peace — night 
Mr. Boscawen Griffith Boscawen of Trevalyn, flares, and 

North Wales pageants, and 

bonfires, and 

things. And very noisy—very latest, a choir of 20,000 to sing, 
“as an expression of gratitude for victory,” in the Park— 

The National Anthem. 

‘“God Bless the Prince of Wales.’’ 

‘“March of the Men of Harlech.’’ 

“Hallelujah Chorus.”’ 

Hymns—Ancient and Mod. 

* * * 


- 


Elliott & Fry 


LADY BROUGHTON 


Ore thing—if anything’d make rents go down, guess this 
will. Every cloud has a silver linin-—what? But what 
I’m wondering is, what with the 20,000 singists as aforesaid, and 
the League of Arts, who sportin’ly propose to produce Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and As You Like It and other of 
the cheerier Shaks. masterpieces in thirty open spaces and 
the usual deafening traffic racket Well, be a bit on 
jazz principles—eh, what ? 
* * * : 
Net that countryside peacemakers are goin’ to be let off too 
lightly either; and where they’ll flee to, I can’t think— 
those of us who don’t feel like makin’ a shoutin’ peace of it. 
Seems the army and the navy, bein’ quite sure we won't want 
*em ever any more for warlike purps., has sold to the Peace 
Night Bonfire Committee all its large surplus stocks of Dover 
flares, rockets, and handlights. While I b’lieve it’s goin’ to be 
considered a point of honour ’mongst boy scouts, anti-aircrafts, 
factory buzzer-workers, ships’ syrens, etc., etc., to make on that 
night a last, final neffort that’s to make of even their noisiest 
disturbance in war time the merest whisper. 
* * * 
Fortunate we fly now, isn’t it? ’Cos, with the whole island 
alight and shoutin’, I guess the chic thing’ll be to get 
along the Airco de Havilland, or wotever the last word in 
passenger planes by that time is, and, in the words. of Poet- 
Airman Paul Bewsher— 
He leave this world of woods and hills, 
This world of little farms, and shady mills,— 
And climb up through the gloomy air, 
And ever hurry higher still, and higher, 
Till underneath you lies a far-flung shire 
All sober-hued beneath the ceiling pale 
Of crawling clouds. peed 
* * * : 
By the way, s’pose you know he’s another airman-poet, the 
Admiral Mark Kerr who “ flew”’ the Prince of Wales and 
Lady Joan Mulholland over London the other day and is to fly 
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the Atlantic for the ‘‘D.M.” £10,000 prize? Also, the very first 
flag-officer of the fleet to qualify as air-pilot, I b’lieve, and as it 
was in the year of his half century—some lad, our sailor- 
sonneteer, what? Apropos, great triumph for the Senior 
Service—which doesn’t often condescend to anything so vulgar 
as politics—the anti-Government victory of Commander Ken- 
worthy of H.M.S. Wellington at Hull; and, lor’! what a 
reviver—not to say exhilaration—it was for the Runciman 
dinner, where Mr. Asquith made his re-début in the world 
political and speech-making. 
* * * 


ne of the “live wires” of the Service is this valiant stormer 
of an ancient Tory stronghold, and’s said to combine a 
big knowledge of Far East questions with his own speciality as 
captain of a destroyer and boxing champion of the Navy. But 
Lord Eustace Percy didn’t do so badly considering, though 
I hear they just didn’t know up there how to take the son of a 
great duke and scion of the ancient house of Percy who went 
about smoking a clay pipe, clothed in the most un-dressy clothes, 
and bein’, in fact, more democratic than the democrats. All of 
which was nothing new, of course, for Lord Percy, who, I 
b’lieve, used to make ’em sit up even at Oxford, while at 
Washington the Embassy just hardly knew what to do with a 
democrat so unducally democratic. 


* * * 


alkin’ of seafarin’ affairs, seems to have been a close 
race between Lord Furness’s yacht and Lady Beatty’s 
Sheilah, which should be the first yacht out after nearly five 
years of lying-up in dock or performing war duties. B’lieve 
Lord F. won, and with a party fled to the Mediterranean’s blue 
seas and skies, where the 
Riviera is such a pleasant 
landing-place. But -even 
for millionaires, fitting out 
a big yacht with all the ne- 
cessities of a private plea- 
sure cruise is something of 
an achievement in these 
days of pensioned work- 
people, and the rush, I’m 
told, was great. 
2 * 


Up to now, of course, it’s 

the huge American 
invasion that’s kept the 
Riviera going, and Cannes, 
I hear, where the English 
villas are, is very quiet and 
empty. But Nice is crowded 
as ever (with the pier for 
American Y.M.C.A.’H.Q.), 
and the only diff. at Monte 
Carlo is that the Casino 
shuts down at two o'clock 
in the morning instead of 
four, ’cos American officers 
must not be kept too late 
out of their lonely little 
by - byes. Everything’s 
wickedly expensive every- 
where. “But not worse 
than London or Paris’’— 
which. is some comfort 
after endurin’ the rigours 
of an English April—what ? 

* * 


ere the Easter lull’s 
been a very short if 
sweet one, and already 
people are rushing back to 
town to be in at the openin’ 
of a season that really does 
look like beatin’ even the 
pre - war ones. Russian 
ballet next week, and Covent 
Garden opera the week 
after, and with May all the 
open-air places openin’ up 
from their war-sleep too, of 
course—Ranelagh, Hurling- 
ham, Roebampton (where 
the lawn-tennis enthusiasts 
from Queen’s much dis- 
ported themselves over 
(Continued on fp. 88) 


“FACILE PRINCEPS” 


(MRS. LAMBERT CHAMBERS) 


Mrs. Lambert Chambers, by her 
defeat of Miss BE. M,. Ryan (6—2 
and 6—1) in the final of the 
Ladies’ Singles in the Covered 
Courts Championship at Queen’s 
on the 12th, has gained the right 
to meet Miss E. D. Holman, the 
holder, in the challenge round. 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers won her 
match by her excellent defeat of 
Miss Ryan’s strong volleying game 
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THE LETTERS OF EVE—continued. 


Easter), Phyllis Court at Henley, Lord’s, the Park, and the 
rest. ’Licious, won’t it be, to let slip the passing hours at 
Ranelagh and places without that gnawin’ feelin’ of hidden 
guilt that was apt to. assail even the most hardened sinners 
among us when there was a war on? Now no canteens call, 
no hospital pantries clamour for washers-up. We may laze at 
peace. There’s a (sort of) Peace on. 
* * * 

And the frocks get lovelier and lovelier, and lesser and lesser, 

and ’xpensiver than you’d positively think poss! Reminds 
me, en chemise is, 1 b’lieve, next week’s Asquithian wedding- 
gown—of charmeuse; and bridally draped in the Venetian lace 
that never gets a Show except on dowagers and brides. A very 
very train of gold and silver tissue, starred with velvet flowers, 
will follow the ex-P.M.’s clever daughter to the altar, and the 
headdress is. typical—pearl chain cap, 
orange blossom chains over ears, and 
tulle veil. It is to be a pink church— 
afterwards in Cavendish Square. 


* * * 


“[ wo newest engagements are Lord 

Rossmore’s son, Richard Westenra, 
to Miss Blacker Douglas, and Brig.-Gen. 
Ward’s to Lady Kathleen Lowry-Corry. 
Engaged maidens, by the way, no longer 
consider it the proper or necessary thing 
to wear virginal white or maiden’s-blush 
pink or Madonna blue, or anything touch- 
ing like that, these days, during that 
deliciously exciting time that elapses be- 
tween engagement and marriage. Miss 
Asquith, with Anthony, who hasn’t cut 
his hair at Winchester, was busy in 
black velvet on a quite warm night at 
Boris Godounov last week, and neither 
is a “simple string of pearls” and the 
engagement-ring the only permissible 
“engaged ” gaud. 

* % % 

Succession of guests being entertained 

at Windsor, where now, of course, 
parties must, for the first time at Court 
for goodness knows how many years, 
have at any rate some ingredients that'll 
appeal to the young person. The 
English Court for such ages has been 
either overwhelmingly domestic or else 
so very middle-aged-ish, hasn’t it? 
Now, with two gay young princes and 
a princess times have plainly changed. 
They say a dance at Buck. Pal. is the 
next thing on the Events List, and then 
garden and tennis parties and things. 
It is up to Mayfair débutantes to keep 
their end steady against the rush of 
loveliness that flows for ever across the 
London stage. And they can’t do it, 
can they, unless they get a setting too? 

* * * 
“he Easter “breather” was mostly a 

country one—most people been 
in town: since armistice, you know, so 
just a few draughts of fresh air and 
quiet sleep was an abso, necess. before 
plunging into the vortex of shows that starts off next week 
—and never ends till Goodwood, three months hence. By the 
way, the Asquith wedding is not the only Easter one—Lord 
Petersham’s to Miss Seaton, Captain Buller’s to Lady Hermione 
Stuart, Mr. Crother’s to Miss Barbara Petre, Miss Violet 
Keppel’s, Lady Victoria Primrose’s, and Lady Sybil Scott’s are 
all happening very soon. 


Uniil those old gentlemen in Paris fix up the poor old Peace 

there can’t, of course, be any announcements of Court 
functions—but for the rest there is no lack! Next week (when 
time’s up for sending in our Royal Enclosure applications for 
Ascot) the thing to go to nights will be Russian Ballet at the 


LADY ST. 


The present Lord St. Oswald succeeded to 
the title on the death of his father, which 
occurred a short time ago. 
was formerly the Hon. Rowland Winn, and 
is in the Coldstream Guards, in which regi- 
ment his father was before him, and has 
served all through the war, part of the time 
with the R.A.F. 
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Alhambra, and by day there’s the City and Suburban at 
Epsom, Private View at Burlington House as well-as a Mes- 
trovic show—you’ll remember this wonderful Serb’s wonderful 
sculptures ? 
* * * 

F ollowin’ week, Grand Opera—and the rush for best places 

they say’s been simply t’rific. And I guess we'll have to 
desert the thés dansants for a bit with the “ Guineas” to go 
to at Newmarket, and Chester, and the “ Jubilee” at Kempton 
Park. Apropos, everyone more dancin’ mad than ever. 
Hundreds now dance after lunch and before tea and after tea 
and before dinner and after dinner and before supper in the 
new ballroom at the Piccadilly that Mr. Cochran of theatre 
fame and a well-known music man are running. And stories 
of pre-war, Ciro-ic smartness are goin’ round about what used 
to be the Four Hundred in Bond Street, 
but now’s to be called the Dixie and 
have the wonderf’lest yet jazz band and 
chef, 

* * * 


if avin’ dined at Hammersmith so’s to 
get to the Drinkwater Abraham 
Lincoln success, hear we’re now to dine 
at the very newest in restaurants, which 
is called Sherry’s, but is, I b’lieve—or 
was—the Covent Garden Hotel, so’s to 
be nice and near the opera. Haven't 
‘ never forgot how well we did ourselves 
at the New York Sherry’s, have you ?— 
before the “dry” days, thank good- 
ness! So if they spread themselves 
even half so well here we'll get along 
to our boxes and stalls at Covent Gar- 
den quite in the vein for the voluptés 
of Grand Opera. As I’ve sed before, 
*xtrawdin’ry how well fed one wants to 
be to really appreciate—and how hungry 
it makes you again—the opera. S’pose 
it’s the strain on the emotions—which, 
’cording to the new physiologists, are 
mostly centred in our stomachs, aren't 
they ? 
* * 
Bt of course, nothin’ equals dancing 
for producin’ positively rude thirsts 


and appetites. Simply hundreds of 
invitations goin’ out for dances, but 
people don’t want them “ announced ”’ 


until after the Peace—the Court lying so 
low in this way, other people have to 
anyway pretend they’re not enjoying 
themselves a bit really, ‘'The last 
before-Easters were the Duchess of 
Rutland’s for the Queen of Roumania 
(what a pity the Princess had still to be 
in Paris), Lady Radnor’s at the Hyde 
Park Hotel (where that new—oh! so gay 
—dance club is) for young people, and 
Lady Bath’s ditto. 
* * * 


Lallie Charles 


OSWALD 


Lord St. Oswald 


“Two “bay” ones this week are the 

Chevrons Club dance at the Queen’s 
Hall and a Farewell-to-the-Australians 
Ball at the Piccadilly. And am requested 
to ’form all and sundry of the Derby Victory Ball at the Hyde 
Park on Derby Day for funds for the National Equine Defence 
League. Altogether, it’s going to be a very busy Peace season 
—Horse Show and Cowes the only things left out, parently. 
But I wish we weren’t all five years older than we were when 
we had the last, don’t you ?—Your rested and revived EVE. 


A Correction. : 

[> our issue of April 16 we stated that the wedding of Lieut.- 
Commander J. R. G. Moncrieffe, R.N., to Miss May Balli 
would take place at St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, on 
April 30. We are informed that the date has been altered, 
and the marriage will now take place on April 29 at the same 
place. 
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“MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” AT PRINCE’S THEATRE 


The Fair Heroine of Messager’s Opera. 
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Foulsham & Banfiela 


MISS MAGGIE TEYTE 


Miss Maggie Teyte, the famous prima donna, sang the leading part in M. Messager’s new operatic version of “ Monsieur 
Beaucaire,”” which was produced at the Prince’s Theatre on the 19th. Mr. Marion Green, whose portrait is inset, was cast 
for the title-rédle. The production achieved a great success, and is, we hope, bound upon a long and prosperous voyage 
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POINT TO POINT 


Mr. D. T. Moore’s Palm Ring, who is seen at one of the fences in the Bray 


THE BRAY HARRIERS’ 


Harriers’ recent point to point, ran third in the light-weight event. 


races were held at Bray, co. Wicklow 


operations which he had the honour to conduct as C.-in-C. of 

the British Armies in France and Flanders he makes one state- 

ment which should give some people pause. He singles out 
General Sir Hubert Gough for mention for ‘‘ the great and gallant 
fight of March, 1918.”’ “Yet in the House an accusation has been 
made against Sir Hubert Gough charging him and the 5th Army with 
responsibility for what happened on March 21 and the succeeding 
days of the great German attack. Mr. Dillon, in his enthusiasm, 
even went so far as to charge General Sir Hubert Gough with 
responsibility for the Cambrai reverse of the preceding November 
(1917). The fact that General Gough was not at that time within 
one hundred miles of the spot and that his army was not engaged was 
not mentioned, and no one challenged Mr. Dillon. 

* * * 

is view of what Sir Douglas Haig has said in this report, might it 

not be interesting, quite apart from the little matter of bare 
justice to a brave man, to be told one or two things about these opera- 
tions which presumably we could not be told at the time when they 
were in progress? One of the things I want to know is what were the 
exact positions of the 3rd and 5th Armies on the evening of March 21, 
what were the positions on the 22nd and 23rd, and particularly on 
the 26th, and the position of the French divisions on the right of the 
5th Army on the 28th, after the loss of Montdidier. 
3 * * * 
I also want to know why it was stated that Brigadier-General Carey 

‘‘ gathered together "’ and ‘“ threw into the line ’’ the picturesque 
body of heroes called the,‘ scarecrow’’ army. Is it not the fact 
that General Carey had not at the time this force took post returned 


E the course of Sir Douglas Haig's final despatch upon the 


from leave in 
‘ Blighty,’’ and 
was mot. given 


this command 
until it had been 
in position for 
two days? Was 
not this gallant 
unit entirely 
organised by 
General Gough 
and the staff of 
the 5th. Army, 
and was not it 
first commanded 
by General 
Grant? There 
are many ques- 
tions that Sir 
Douglas Haig's 
despatch sug- 
gests, but these 
are some of 
them. 

* * 

do not know 

whether you 


MISS ARCHER 
Miss Archer is the niece of Lord George 


Dundas, who is training the Marquis of  knowit, but very 
Zetland’s horses at Newmarket and helps’ shortly, dv., 
him in this work. Lord George Dundasisthe w.p.,h.h.u., etc. 
younger son of the marquis and the brother (h.h.u. stands 

of Lord Ronaldshay, Governor of Bengal for ‘‘Heaven 
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“Sabor 


wg FIR 


help us ’’), the world will have a chance of seeing someone 
on the film who has an even prettier (and far tighter) seat 
on a horse than Harry McA—— (a cavalry general of some 
note, and once a kilted soldier, anda great favourite with 
the hers), and who does not come ungummed haif so often 
(I've seen H. fall off a countrybred he once owned called 
‘* Punch ’’—Suffolk or Roman I can’t remember). How- 
ever, why I am rubbing this in is because I have no fear, 
even of generals, and because I met this very fascinating 
soldier not so long ago in Bond Street, where he had come 
from Aleppo (the sort of place an ex-steeplechase crack 
would come from, is not it? See the joke?). However, 
encore, having seen how brave I am, and what a perfect 
centaur—some cinema coves have asked me if I'd like to 
form one of the mob in a movie drama all about a young 
man who has £50,000 a year and blues the lot on fox- 
hunting, racing, and a lot of other things, bar fly-fishing 
and golf. So far as I understand the plot, it’s to be a 
sort of ‘‘ Pomponius Ego”’ entertainment. A drag and a 
bagman, with cinema experts at every fence. They are 
hiring a pack of hounds for the occasion, also a baronial 
hall, where there’s to be a (so I hope) pre-war hunt 
breakfast, with toasts and bubbly and lovely damsels and 
brave men. 


The 


* * * 


a[ehen the hero (who I hope will get someone who knows to turn him 

out properly in the matter of hat, tie, coat, breeches, boots, spurs, 
etc., because it will wreck the show if his lower spur-straps are too short) 
will strike an attitude in front of the castle and say, ‘‘ Bring forth the 
steed! I will hang all these perishers up to dry!’’ or words to that 
effect. Then there’s to be this James Pigg draw; we all jump a 
fair blister of a 
fence out. of 
covert (I’m going 
to ride one I 


can't hold, so 
I’m sure to be 
first, whether I 


want to—or not), 
then away they 
stream over an 
old point - to - 
point course, and 
you've got to 
jump two gates 
at least (oh, 
horrors!). Then 
they turn the 
bagman down. 
Somebody heads 
him (I suppose), 
and the hireling 
hounds pull him 
down (if I’m still 
alive they shan’t, 


for that ain’t 
cricket), and 
everyone pullsup 


MISS EDWARDS 
FOINT TO POINT 


to. let the hero AT THE BRAY 
(who I hope will 


not have left the 


farm) be first Miss Edwards, who rode in the Ladies’ Race 
man up. But 2 the recent point-to-point meeting of the 
what a jeu it Bray Harriers, is here seen on the way to 
woul dueeboresta the start on Nugget 

wreck it! How 


about a little bump? How about a_sort of ‘‘ I-never-gets-off’’ 
stunt when you've got him forninst a well-mended gap and there’s 
a camera merchant handy? Of course, one would not be popular, 
but if they’re going to kill this wretched bagman, I’m out for any 
kind of villainy. If they'll do the tear-’im-and-eat-'im business with 
a stuffed ‘‘ Charles,’’ well and good, but, otherwise, I’m certain to 
get into trouble with the stage-manager if still alive (if I’m stil] 
alive, that is, of course). But how amusing! And would one have 
ever imagined when one was first broke to the chasse that one 
would be invited to assist at a show like this? We live in wonderful 
times, do 0t we? 
% * * 

i Gabretache ” must apologise for not having long before this 

acknowledged the receipt of some excellent pictures of the 
Spa ‘chases from the officers, H Battery, R.H.A., who are now, I 
gather, somewhere in ‘‘ Blighty,’’ and are for the Shiny in the autumn 
reliefs. The pictures are most interesting, but the tame camera 
merchant we keep on the premises says that they won't reproduce 
well. The course appears to be quite up-to-date, and the fences more 
like the best we have here than anything ‘‘amateurish,’’ as my 


(Continued on p. vi) 
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BACK FROM THE LAND OF THE MAPLE. 


NNUAL AT 


Poole, Waterford 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE AND LADY DOROTHY CAVENDISH 


The Duchess of Devonshire and her daughter, Lady Dorothy Cavendish, are back on a short visit from Canada, and the abov- 

photograph was taken at Lismore Castle, the family seat in Waterford. The Duke of Devonshire was appointed Governor-General 

of Canada in 1916. The Duchess of Devonshire was before her marriage Lady Evelyn Fitzmaurice, and is Lord Lansdowne’s 
eldest daughter 
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Sit Conyngham Greene, 
with Lady Lily and 
Miss Greene, are being 
welcomed home _ from 
Tokio by hosts of friends 
in society—and in art 
too, for they are clever 
writers and musicians. 
Sir Conyngham has been 
our Ambassador and 
Plenipotientiary in Japan 
since 1912, and Tokio is 
very sorry to lose him. 


* * 


MoM: Plunket Greene, 
the singer, is Sir 
Conyngham’s __ brother. 
Lady Lily Greene (the 
Earl of |Courtown’s 
sister) has written some 
LADY CONSTANCE BUTLER AND LADY~ clever poetry from time 

BEATRICE POLE-CAREW to time, and Miss Greene 


Lady Constance Butler and Lady Beatrice Pe eee, lap 
Pole-Carew are the two daughters of the Sir Conyngham himself 
Marquis and Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady is a lin- 
Beatrice Pole-Carew being the elder and the ouistic 
wife of Lieut.-General Sir Reginald Pole-Carew « mone 
Steins 
speaking Dutch like a Dutchman and Persian (they 
say) to the admiration of Omarians. He was our 
Agent at Pretoria when the South African War broke 
out, and his knowledge of Dutch would have secured 
him after that the Hague Ministry had not Holland, in 
deference to pro-Boer feelings, objected. 
* = * 
ecent arrivals at 52, Pont Street, for the season 
are Lady Albertha Lopes and the Misses 
Lopes. Lady Albertha is the wife of Sir Henry 
Yarde-Buller Lopes (his mother was the daughter of 
the first Lord Churston, hence the ‘‘ Yarde-Buller’’), 
who is a great Devonshire landowner. 
* * * 
pees place is Maristow, near Plymouth, once the 
property of the Slannings, a family so ancient 
that an old West Country ballad says, ‘‘ When the 
Conqueror came the Slannings were at home.’’ 
The helmet and gauntlet of a Colonel Slanning, 
killed in 1643, still hang (unless recently removed) 
in Bickleigh Church, close to Maristow, The last of 
the Slannings sold the estate to Manasseh Lopes, a 
moneylender of Spanish origin, who settled in the 
West of England many years ago. 
* * * 
ther arrivals in town include that much-bereaved 
man, Sir Cameron Gull, Bart., and Miss Gull, 
who are at 4, Cadogan Gardens, until the end of May. 
Sir Cameron has been twicea widower, and his eldest 
son was killed at Favreuil last September. The 
baronet’s father was the famous physician who was given the title 
for pulling King Edward out of the dangerous illness he had in 1871, 
when Prince of Wales, and who left nearly £350,000. 
* * * 
M ajor Maxwell and Lady Muriel Close have been staying at 
their Armagh seat, Drumbanagher, where the Closes have 
lived on their estate, in the happiest relations with the tenantry, for 
several generations. Major Close, now that his soldiering days are 
over, devotes much of his time to sport—he is master of the Newry 
Harriers. His wife isa cousin, of some removes, of the Earl of Castle- 
stewart—one of those poignantly pathetic parents who held out so long 
against the practical certainty of a missing son's death. The earl’s 
eldest son, Viscount Stuart, was wounded and missing in November, 
1914, but right to the end of the war his father and his wife refused to 
believe he was dead. Viscountess Stuart went out to France to 
serve in the hospitals as ‘‘ Nurse Stuart’’ in the hope of news of 
him. Only after the armistice was his fate accepted, and the elder of 
the two surviving scons recognised by the family as Viscount Stuart. 
a % # 
va new J.P. for Berkshire is Sir William Cain of Wargrave Manor, 
and the county is to be congratulated on having secured the 
services of a very rich and generous man. He was knighted nearly 
two years ago for his lavish war charities, particularly his support of 
the Liverpool Field Hospital, and soon afterwards he cutdid all his 
former efforts by a gift of £20,000 to the Red Cross. His wealth is 
derived from the Mersey Brewery, founded by his father, the late 
Mr. Robert Cain, who died a dozen years ago, leaving a fortune of 


Dunmore will 


IN TOWN AND OUT 


Miss Pamela Cobbold is one of this 
season's débutantes, and the daugh- 
ter of Lady Evelyn Cobbold, who is 
Lord Dunmore’s eldest sister. Lord 
probably be better 
remembered in India, where he got 
his V.C., as Lord Fincastle. He 
used to be in the 16th 
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nearly half a million. Robert Cain had a romantic life story. He 
started life as a ship’s rigger, but took a little public-house in 
Liverpool and started brewing for himself. That was the origin of 
the present enormous brewery of Robert Cain and Sons, Limited; in 
Toxteth Park. Sir William had a nice mansion at West Kirby 
in Cheshire—Wilton Grange—but he presented it to the nation last 
year for a convalescent home for officers. 
* * * 
Mi 2iez Viscount Petersham, M.C., is being married to-day at Holy 
Trinity Church, Sloane Street, to Major and Mrs. H. H. D. 
Seaton’s second daughter, who is called Susan, though her name is 
really Margaret. Lord Petersham has made steady progress in his 
military career with the 15th Hussars. The major of to-day was 
only a lieutenant two years ago when his father succeeded to the 
Harrington earldom, and he was a captain at the beginning of this 
year when his engagement was announced. Lord Harrington is in 
his sixty-first year, so that in the ordinary course of nature to-day’s 
bridegroom (whose only brother was killed in action) will inherit the 
earldom and its large estates in the prime of his life. It is a pity that 
the late earl lessened the artistic value of the heritage by selling a 
number of fine pictures, which were Harrington heirlooms. 
* * * 

yANeoree important wedding to-day takes place at St. Giles’s Cathe- 

dral, Edinburgh, the parties being Lady Hermione Stuart, only 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Moray, and Captain Henry 
Tritten Buller, R.N. Both families thus united have 
seen exciting times during the war. 


* * * 


| sks Hermione's eldest brother, Lord Doune, is 
an airman. and won the M.C. for his fight with 
a Fokker, which was brought down behind our lines. 
The young lady herself had one moment of unusual 
excitement when a huge shell, fired from a neigh- 
bouring battery, fell on the lawn of Donibristle 
House, the Moray's Fifeshire seat. 

* * * 
H« husband-to-be is the ‘eldest son of the late 

Admiral Sir Alexander Buller and Lady Buller 

of Erle Hall, South Devon, and he was in command 
of the gallant cruiser, Highflicr, when she sunk the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse off the African coast. 
This is an exceptionally romantic love match—the 
bride is only twenty, the bridegroom is forty-five. 

* * * 


(Cpe Hughes d’Aeth assures me that the pre- 

sent form of his name is no recent adaptation. 
The family of d’Aeth originally came from Aeth, or 
Ath, in Flanders in the reign of Henry VII., but owing 


Lafayette 
MISS PAMELA COBBOLD 


to the practice 
of varying the 
spelling accord- 
ing to the pro- 
nunciation, the 
name has some- 
times been borne 
as Death. (Thus 
in the reference 
books we find 
Mr. Johnd’Aeth, 
who is a 
distinguished 
official in 
Jamaica, de- 
scribed as the 
““son ‘of James 
Death, Waltham 
Abbey, Essex.’’) 
The ancestor of 
Colonel Hughes 


d’Aeth, how- SNAPPED IN SCOTLAND 
ever, in or about Lady Marjory Kennedy is seen with Lieut.-Colonel 
1668, finally Frederick Gordon Blair of Blair, Ayrshire. Lady 


Marjory Kennedy is the youngest daughter of the 

Marquis and Marchioness of Ailsa, and Colonel Blair 

has commanded the Leicestershire Yeomanry, and 
was at one time a captain in the 16th Lancers 


adopted the 
present form of 
the name. 
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A CHARMING BRIDE-TO-BE 


Photographs Copyright, Alice Hughes, Ebury Street 


LADY SYBIL SCOTT. (INSET) MR. C. B. H. PHIPPS 
Lady Sybil Scott, who is the second of the five daughters of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, is to be married on April 26 
to Mr. C. B. H. Phipps. The bridegroom-elect is in the 4th Reserve Regiment of Cavalry, and was formerly attached to th: 


7th Dragoon Guards. All the bride’s relations are in the service, and the Duke of Buccleuch was at one time in the Navy, <cnd 
is now captain commanding the Border Mounted Rifles 
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HERE was such 
a rush of ré- 
pétitions 


générales, 
dearest uncle, such a 
surfeit of. little fresh 
“ croissants ” for break- 
fast, such a lot of 
dinners-with-music (how 
I prefer them without }), 
such crowds of things 
to do and see, that J had 
a bad “crisis of joie de 
vivre,’ and retired to 
the country for four days 
to sleep, eat, and walk 
it off. 


2 * 
“PRINCESS BELGAZOU” Se Base Ga 
G lovedest, 


what a fairy- 
tale paradise I 
wentto! But 
suppose [I tell 
you all about 
the Paris bit 
of my week first! It was a rush. The Gay City 
is really getting quite gay, and what with music “to” 
our meals (as the lower clarses say of their eggs at 
tea-time), an x-travagant absence of clothing at all 
times, the delightful presence of those dear little 
crescent-shaped rolls called “ croissants,” the arrivals 
of such celebs as Paddy-risky and Albert-the-first-to- 
have-a-whack-at-the-Kaiser, and such tremendous 
excitements as Gaby Deslys and Harry Pilcer in the 
Femina Revue, the Humbert case at the Palace 

. . well, we haven’t had an un-gay moment for 
ages! Gaby’s clothes—I turn with a sure instinct, 
don’t I, trés cher, to that which is sure to amoose 
you most—are the absolute limit of quality before 
quantity. Dw moins, the quantity is there right ’nuff, 
too, but never “at one time,’ so to speak. She 
dances, sings, and Pilcerises as charmingly as ever, 
and one can’t get an ornery seat in the house for love 
or money just now. Matter of fact, there was such 


“Princess Belgazou’’ is the pet 

name of the dear little daughter of 

M. and Madame Henri de Jouvenal. 

Another picture of her is presented 
to us by “ Priscilla’ © 


Wh 


Priscilla 
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have never lived in a real, live castle before. It was like a 
rather marvellous dream . . . or—oh, anti-climax—acting 
a film. My room was vast and high, and terrifically ancient. 
The bed, imposing beneath its canopy.. A log fire spluttered 
and roared in the deep chimney-place, and fabulously old brass 
“dogs” glittered in the flame-light. The small-paned windows 
were as lighted caverns in the monstrously-thick walls; the 
ancient oaken floor was polished, not only with beeswax. . . . 
How good was the fire and the great jugs of steaming water 
in the primitively modern “ tub” before the blaze! 
* * * 
Dee know, uncle, one needs an apprenticeship in order to be 
able to tub in comfort! Oh, I discovered the knack very 
quickly, as you will see by the drawing—if the censor lets 
it through! Say, I’ve got plenty of “atmosphere” about it, 
haven’t I? P’raps I should say “steam.” T’ll tell you one 
perfectly splendid thing they have in the dream- 
castle-come-true . . . it’s the bed-warmers! 
One’s bed is never cold! I was always as warm as 
hot plates (that are hot) in mine, and I do think that 
must be a pretty rare thing in ancient castles, 
although I know so little about them. 
* * 
nd the chatelaine ? My dear she was 
the Princess Belgazou, a charming five-year- 
old demon who lives there from one year’s end to 
the other. She has acquired the most amusing 
“Limousin”? accent one can imagine, and a fine 
vocabulary of slang from the peasants. With that 
she has delightful table manners, and can converse 
upon any subject under the sun in the most erudite 
fashion, which she certainly inherits from pére-et- 
mere! She showed me the dungeons and the 
oubliettes and the horrific ice-cold death chamber 
where her ancestors used to store their corpseses 
like New Zealand mutton till they had ’nuff to make 
it worth while to find time to bury ’°em. Um! 
* * * 
t was glorious weather. The afternoon sun on the 
terrace was so warm that hundreds of the 
thousands of lizards that abound in the old nooks 
Z and crannies came out to bask. The bees were 
Mae £ busily labouring to the tune of their working song. 
4“y, In the old ivy the birds were building their nests. 
1o5% In the kitchen garden beyond the slope of the green 


a scrum at the générale that I muchly wonder how I 
ever got through with the little J had on my back 
safely. Asa matter of fact, you know, dear, we are 
“using ” seccotine to keep some of our frocks on this 
season—or should I say “up”? Then there was the 
Folies-Bergére show, with the stage simply over- 
flowing with pretty gals and flapperettes—I use the 
expression ‘‘ fapperette” (which I have just coined 


and intend to copyright) because I find that the - 


flapper is getting rather aged for the average male, 
and the French version of The Earl and the Girl 
at the Apollo. 


Trés cher,—This is my piccy 
of the Princess Belgazou of 
the Fairy Castle. She is very 
modern, isn’t she, in the 
sartorial expression? Looks 
somewhat truculent also! 
She is just informing her 
bosom friend, the. gard’ner’s 
boy, that—in the vernacular 
of the country—she is about to 
“fous”? him one in the jaw! 
. if he doesn’t behave.— 


PRISCILLA 
P.S.— He did, and she 
didn’t. (She probably will 
havetoto-morrow,though!) \ 


P.P.S.—She is a darling 
P.P.P.S.—Wish she belonged 
to me. 


pasture land the gardener and his boy were turning 

the dark heavy earth . . . we had tea out-of- 

doors, coatless and hatless, and I felt basely envious 

of the Princess Belgazou or was I envious 

of Belgazou’s mother and father because of Belgazou ? 
* * * 

h me, ’tis good for a while to get near to Nature, 

Belovedest . . . but it makes one ache. 

There was so much sunshine and warmth there 

saoeheeas pan: 

_f here, in Paris, 

~> it is raining to- 

night. I shall 


* * 
“T‘he French critics haven’t bust themselves with their 
praise of the music . . . but these French critics 


are always suspicious of ‘‘ foreign”? music. Look at the way they 
first received Wagner! Now, nunks dear, don’t run away with 
the idea that I’m comparing Caryll with Wagner! Wat? And 
then I went to . . . oh, botheration, I want to tell you 
about my too-good-to-be-true journey into “the” Corréze! 
Hang the theatres and frivolities of life! I got close to Nature, 
an’ I wan’ to take yer there too! We left the Quai d’Orsay 
station at seven p.m., and arrived in the pale, pre-dawn hour 
when the sky is faintly luminous. There was a long, ghostly run 
by car through an undulating country enveloped in transparent 
mist. Suddenly we began to wind up and up a gravel-laid road 
that hissed under the tyres. . . . We passed through a fir 
wood, whose scent thrilled my city-dulled senses. A huge, over- 
hanging rock darkened the mist; there was a smell of damp- 
ness—of moss-covered rock . . . of laurel trees in bloom, 
and then the dark pile of the castle loomed before us, 
* * * 

if ow I wished I knew a little about the history of architecture. 

I am the kind of fool, you see, uncle, that is afraid to ask, 
and goes about picking up stray bits of information that are 
generally wrong. However, I know that this fairy castle dates 
—bits of it, anyway—from the tenth century. It awed me. I 
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not jazz this 
evening. Iam 
tired. I am 
going to turn 


in early to 
dream of 
=—— castles in 


e Corréze... 
* or in Spain.— 


Dearest,—This is votre Belovedest niece learning. to manipulate the tub! 
I had discovered by then that the door of my room wouldn't lock, and as 
there were footsteps without (and alarums within)I was preparing to hurl 
the sponge.—Love, PRIscILvA 
P.S.—The ‘sponge looks rather cheesey, doesn’t it ? 
P.S.S.—The cottage loaves are really fire-dogs of fabulous age 
P.S.S.S.—I’ve done the alarmed, bashful, listening expression rather well, 
haven't I? 


P.S.S. Oh h—! 
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A CHARMING ACTRESS 
Who will Shortly be Returning to London. 


GE 


* 


a 


MISS HAZEL DAWN AT HER HOME IN LONG ISLAND 


These charming pictures of Miss Hazel Dawn were taken at her house in Amityville, Long Island, New York. The actress is 
now as well known and as popular in the cinema world as she is on the musical-comedy and revue stage. Her success in “ The 
Pink Lady’’ over here will be well remembered 
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WITH ROD AND RACQUET. 


Poole, Waterford 


LADY KATHARINE HAMILTON 


Lady Katharine Hamilton is the youngest of the Duke and 

Duchess of Abercorn’s daughters, and the above photograph 

was taken when she was trout fishing on Loch Catharine on 

the Duke of Abercorn’s Baron’s Court Hstate at Newtown 
Stewart, co. Tyrone 
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LADY D’ABERNON 


Lady d’Abernon was one of the competitors in the Covered 

Courts Tennis Championship at Queen’s Club, where both she 

and Lord d’Abernon are very familiar figures. Lady d’Abernon, 

who was formerly Lady Helen Duncombe, is one of the most 
graceful figure-skaters we have 
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With 


A Sense of Humour. 
: HEN we speak of a Sense of Humour, we usually 
mean really a man who possesses the same kind of 
a Sense of Humour as we possess ourselves. Anda 
humorist is usually the man who understands our 
best jokes without a surgical operation. There are times, 
especially when I visit a music-hall, when the thought comes over 
me that I don’t possess even the vestige of a Sense of Humour 
at all. When the ‘star’? comedian comes on the stage, I am 
usually the only one in my row who is not doubled up with 
laughter. There are just a few comedians who make me laugh 
the moment they appear, but they are usually those comedians 
whose deportment and expression are so serious as to seem 
almost tragic. It is something in their personality which amuses 
me, very rarely anything they may do or say. But with the 
others, I often begin to wonder if I have any Sense of Humour 
at all, and the wonder makes me feel most uncomfortable. At 
last, in a vain attempt to analyse what is wrong with me, I 
explain my utter boredom by the excuse that, though I may 
possess a Sense of Humour, I do not possess a Sense of the 
Comic, and between the two there is 
a vast and mighty difference. As a 
rule, the comic man leaves me cold as 
the arctic regions. I yawn through the 
“funny” scenes of a revue; I think 
of bed-clothes and a hot-water bottle 
midst the rough-and-tumble humours 
of farce or musical comedy. And yet, 
a pompous person, a person who takes 
himself with all the deadly seriousness 
of a leader in the Band of Hope, always 
makes me want to titter and, with the 
very least encouragement, will make me 
laugh outright. They aie the things 
and peonle who are not intentionally 
comic which always make me want to 
laugh. The things and people who are 
there simply to create smiles, mostly 
depress me into funereal solemnity. 
Something is wrong with me; I know 
not exactly what it is. But I can listen 
to the very funniest of yarns without a 
movement of the face, other than the 
one engendered bya sense of politeness 
and a desire to assume good fellowship. 
And yet I can sit with a broad grin 
spread all over my face from ear to ear 
at, say,a Lord Mayor being very ‘“‘ Lord 
Mayorial.”’ 
* * * 
A Sense of Humour and the Comic 
Spirit. 
“[Vhinking it over, it seems to me that 
there isa real difference between 
a Sense of the Comic and the Sense 
of Humour—else how explain the man 
who will roll off his seat in laughter at 
the comic scenes of a pantomime and 
talk about Jane Austen as if she were 
a prosy, serious old bore? It is not 
sufficient to say that it is all a question of ‘‘ appeal,” and that 
a certain form of humour will appeal to one man and will leave 
another man indifferent. I am convinced that it leaves him 
cold because there is a very marked difference between the 
types of humour; and, just as one will pick up rag-time tunes 
as a cigarette-end searcher will pick up cigarette-ends—the same 
man who will yet find no.vestige of a melody in any grand 
opera other than those composed by Verdi—so another man 
will sit entranced listening to Wagner, and will become cross 
and irritable listening to a selection from The Bing Boys on 
Broadway. And yet both have the reputation of being “ fond 
of music,” with a good “ear” and a mutual dislike of barrel- 
organs. Therefore, I always think that people ought not to 
talk of a Sense of Humour when they really mean a Sense of 
the Broadly Comic ; and because I, personally, can sit through a 
performance by Little Tich without a smile, that is not to say 
that I cannot see the funny side of things and people or am as 
dense to comic appeal as a turnip in a turnip-field. Perhaps 
I can best explain what I mean by saying that I cannot see the 
comic side of comic things, whereas the comic side of serious 


MRS. 


Was 
BRIDGET POULETT 


rienads : 


LOCKE AND LADY 


Mrs. Locke is the wife of the celebrated novelist, 
and before her marriage was Miss Heath, the 
daughter of the late Mr. Theodore Heath. Lady 
Bridget Poulett is the only sister of the present 
Lord Poulett, who is only ten years old, and 
succeeded to the title on the death on active 
service of his father last year. 

Poulett was in the Horse Artillery 
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things will sometimes make me hysterical with laughter. I am 
sure there are millions of people who have asked themselves 
the same questions, and have demanded to know what was 
wrong with them that they sat bored to tears while those 
around them laughed, and laughed themselves hoarse when 
everyone else in the neighbourhood sat impressed by the 
solemnity of the occasion. And you have to ask yourself these 
questions, as well as answer them satisfactorily, or, otherwise, 
you are tempted to the unwisdom of denying a Sense of 
Humour to the man who cannot laugh with you and protesting 
against the comic powers of a man whose “funniest yarn you 
ever heard in your life’? made you furtively look at the clock 
on the mantelshelf and ask yourself if you really did put it 
forward an hour instead of back on the 30th of March when 
Summer Time came in. 
* * * 

Funny Stories and Funny Books, : 

know of few things which make you feel more really and truly 

uncomfortable than not to share the same Sense of Humour 
with your companion, I call it a Sense of Humour, because 
there is no other word which includes 
broad farce, subtle humour, the retort 
obvious, and the most refined wit; 
though, to my mind, a Sense of Humour 
is to see the comic in the serious, and 
not necessarily the comic only in the 
comic—but that is, of course, because 
my own brand of humour is the former 
one, and, as I said before, when we 
speak of a Sense of Humour we really 
mean someone who sees the same jokes 
as we do ourselves. You can differ 
with a man on religion and the Apostles’ 
Creed; you may pass a most agreeable 
holiday with him, though he be an en- 
thusiastic Coalitionist and yow think 
the present Government the most inept 
that ever sat in a Cabinet and had to 
face the most important years of the 
nation’s life; you may yourself adore 
the ideal woman and he be quite 
contented with what he finds in and 
around Leicester Square at dusk and ° 
yet remain friends up to a point—but I 
defy you to remain very long in in- 
timacy with anyone if you do not, 
mutually, possess the same Sense of 
Humour. There is nothing quite so 
flat as the joke which has missed fire ; 
there is no silence quite so intense as 
the silence which follows the end of a 
“good story’? which hasn’t raised a 
laugh; there is nothing quite so hollow 
as the laughter which isn’t real. Your 
morals may differ as the poles, and yet 
you may still find a mutual love and 
respect and friendship; but, if you 
haven’t got the same “ outlook” on the 
comic, you may as well pack up your 
trunks and bid each other “‘ good-bye.” 
For, if you don’t, sooner or later—and quite certainly “ sooner” 
—you will come to blows, or, worse still, you will yawn in 
company and at each other. A Sense of Humour shared often 
prevents murder. I should like to write that in big letters in 
the vade mecum of men and women seeking to discover their 
Life Mate. It would prevent much furtive clutching of the 
marmalade-pot behind the breakfast coffee-pot later on. 


* * * 
An Amusing Little Book. 


o me, one of the charms of that most amusing little book, 
“Dere Mable” (Jarrolds), is the ‘“‘ serious point of view ” 

in which the Rookie wrote these love-letters. The author, 
Lieutenant Edward Streeter, possesses that delightful sense of 
humour which never labours—I might even write ‘‘ belabours ”’— 
his jokes. His comic sense is always quiet. Often you have 
read through some of his amusing sentences before you quite 
grasp his comic intention; then, suddenly, it bursts upon you, 
and you give that sudden, unpremeditated “ guffaw” which is 
the surest sign of being really and truly entertained. To give 
(Continued on p. 100) 


The late Lord 
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A FEW IMPRESSIONS AT QUEEN’S CLUB 


By Lieutenant Fred May. 


C 


Once inside the 

Queens Club:- & you 

eel as happy a5 Noolz 
did wker ke“wor tre firsf 
race for the America Cup 
with ‘Tre Ark 


“the Baskful Lint ” 
Hamilfort Price 


Licul Gerald, L; Paffersor— 
im ach 


Yi 


“WZ 


‘arhisl “in more ways than ore. 
ee M.J.G. Ritchie 


‘Are private 


mr E ® Noel 


tts gentleman was quile a 
success, and would have beer 
abaror —— if only ke kad 

been asked. 


Ir offer. words 
Major Lowe 


e) 
WorRIES = 


“Ireland for Ever 


Capt JF Ireland. 


Jae | 
Yorn eS Ie 
MOY 
Had almost forgotfer kinz. 
Its Major Larcombe. 


THE COVERED COURTS CHAMPIONSHIP “COVERED” 


Our artist managed to penetrate the defences of Queen’s Club—presumably unobserved and heavily camouflaged as a mere 


onlooker, 


He has endeavoured to illustrate a rather famous line in the works of an Eastern poet—‘‘ The ball no question makes of 
eyes or nose, but right or left as strikes the player goes” : 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


just a few examples, let me quote the end of the second love- 
letter: ‘I got the red muffler that your mother sent me. Give 
her my love just the same.” Or, again: “ Two of my men has 
gone home on furlos. Me bein’ corperal I took all their 
blankets. The men didn’t like it, but I got my squad of men 
to look out for, an’ my first duty is to keep fit. Duty first. 
That’s me all over. I got so many blankets now that I got to 
put a book-mark in the place I get in at night, or I’d never find 
it again.” And I rather love his description of camouflage: 
“*Camooflage is not a new kind of cheese, Mable, It’s a military 
term. Camooflage is French for cauliflower, which is a dis- 
guised cabbage. It is the same thing as puttin’ powder on your 
face instead of washin’ it. You deceive Germans with it. For 
instance, you paint a horse black and white stripes an’ a German 
comes along. He thinks it’s a picket fence an’ goes right by. 
Or you paint yourself like a tree, an’ the Germans come an’ 
drink beer round you an’ tell military sekruts.” Oh, yes, this 
love-sick Rookie is a most amusing chap; he is so amusing, 
because his letters are not written at all in the spirit of getting 
a “laugh.” Somehow we seem 
to know the type of man quite 
familiarly, and he takes himself 
without a smile. As for the 
illustrations by Corporal William 
Bleck, they are as funny as the 
text, and rather suggested to me 
the thought that, when the first 
really Futurist comic illustrator 
comes along, his pictures will be 
very much like these. And if 
he gets as much real character 
into his designs as Corporal 
Bleck does, here’s to hoping 
that his train won’t be late, 
that’s all. 

* * 
Artemas Again, 
Ik always think that some of 

the immense popularity 
among those who like to laugh 
of the Books of Artemas (the 
third of which has just been 
published by Messrs. Westall) is 
due to a great extent to his 
imitation of the Biblical manner. 
The shock of it, the quaintness 
of it, tickles one’s sense of 
humour not so much on account 
of what he writes, but because 
—well, in church the least con- 
tretemps will make you laugh, 
won’t it—these same contre- 
temps which, were they to hap- 
pen elsewhere, would scarcely 
beget a smile? I wonder if 
the first shock of finding amusing 
things written in the Biblical 
way is becoming less acute? At 
any rate, it seems to me that I 
didn’t quite laugh so often at the Second and Third Books of 
Artemas as I did over the first one. And I can give no other 
reason, since ‘“‘ Artemas” possesses still the same genius for 
expressing the happenings of the day in a few quaintly-worded 
sentences. Maybe I am becoming so used to the manner that 
I am the more critical of the matter—and his caustic wit has 
to be very pointed now for me to laugh outright. But that is 
not to say that he is not still vastly amusing. He is. I rather 
love this, for example: ‘‘ Wherefore the young men, they did 
cherish themselves most tenderly. And they did consider their 
countenances, how they looked; and the hair upon their head, 
they did bind it down with grease. And a Pimple on their nose 
they watched intently, bearing always in their mind that pro- 
verb which doth say, be watched spot, it nevee boils.” 

* 

Thoughts from ‘‘ The Third Book of pena id 
fr M22 liveth for many things, woman only for man; and 

every other man, save le, doth wonder why.” 

“A wise woman is a continual revelation unto her loved one, 
and she keepeth him always in doubt. She buildeth her temple 
on the top of a very high mountain, and her beloved, he 
climbeth for ever.” 


Miss Marie Novello, who 


MISS MARIE NOVELLO 


liss ; is the well-known and popular 
pianiste, is appearing at the Coliseum for a season with her 
own company 
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“Man is the dry land, and woman, she is the sea. For 
whosoever diggeth in the earth, he findeth out the substance of 
it. But he that diggeth in water is for ever fighting its con- 
trariness.”’ 

“An inconstant woman is a curse; even more so is she that 


clingeth over long.” 


Thomas Again. 
ersonally, I was simply delighted to renew acquaintance— 

no, friendship is the proper word, for “ Thomas” is 
undoubtedly a friend—with Mr. H. B. Creswell’s most amusing 
hero; and, in these new chapters of his life, ““ Thomas Settles 
Down” (Nisbet), he is as lively and as irresistible as ever. His 
humour is never of the rowdy sort. Perhaps “dry” is the 
correct description. But, even when his wit is fairly obvious 
and he is discoursing upon nothing less hackneyed than 
marriage, he has something new and amusing to say. “ For 
instance, if anyone had told me, even at the church door, 
that by marrying I was contracting to carry, in each year, 
half-a-ton of parcels sixty miles, 
I should have said, ‘This mar- 
riage is off.’ Marriage has set 
up chronic inflammation in my 
conscience; the organ has be- 
come congested by absorbing 
the ambitions of Carter Pater- 
son, the humility of a dray 
horse, and a railway porter’s 
hopes of a future life. Never 
shall I again smile at the 
struggles of a goods-engine on 
an up-grade. It is not merely 
the fetching and carrying, how- 
ever ; it is the remembering to 
fetch and carry—or rather, the 
remembering not to forget to 
fetch and carry! That’s where 
itis! It’s the nervous strain! ’* 
And so it is all the way through 
this most amusing book. 
Thomas’s interview with the 
architect; the building of his 
house; the various episodes 
which happened while it was 
being furnished; the devasta- 
ting interferences of his rela- 
tions, and finally the most 
amusing police-court trial for 
an “assault” in which Thoms 
is defendant—the whole book, 
in fact, is full of real humour. 

* * * 
Another Amusing Book. 
And everyone who read and 

laughed over and enjoyed 
R. Andom’s early book, “We 
Three and _ Troddles,” will 
warmly welcome “The Same 
Old Troddles” (Jarrolds); in 
which this most amusing character returns once more. Per- 
haps its humour is more of the rough-and-tumble order—that 
kind of humour of which, maybe, a pompous elderly gentle- 
man in a top-hat slipping up on a banana-skin is the symbol— 
but it is quite funny in its sheer farce all the same. And 
Mrs. Bloggs is a woman who will certainly live—a real 
character—in the dream-world of every reader’s imaginings. 
Troddles, too, is a most amusing creation, and his various 
troubles and adventures, recounted in this book so amusingly 
by the author, are sure to bring good humour and laughter in 
their train. 


Miss Compton Collier 


Ready, May 15 


“WITH SILENT FRIENDS” 
BY RICHARD KING, 


(Second series) 


“WITH SILENT FRIENDS"’ (First series, thirteenth edition) 


‘*PASSION AND POT POURRI”’ (Fourth edition) 


Of all booksellers, or from the publishers, Messrs. Jordan—Gaskell, 
Ltd., St. Bride's House, Dean Street, Fetter Lane, E.C, 
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All the New Victory Colours 


Bright colours—blues, reds, greens and yellows—are “correct” this year, for 
colours express happiness in the fullest sense. And this is the ‘ Victory ” 
year, the happy year. 


“Vigil” Silk, this year, is better than ever. For purity of fabric, for beauty 
of designs, for delicacy of colours, it cannot be surpassed. [for many months 
past we have been thinking, planning, working in anticipation of the great 
demand tbat would surely arise for coloured Fabrics so soon as ‘“ Peace” was 
well in sight. And now that the time has come we are ready to meet it 
with the most wonderful raneve of colours and blendings of colours that will 
be offered this year. 


The demand for these new ‘‘ Vigil’’ colours is certain to be enormous—our 
orders from the trade already exceed our possible output—so do not be 
disappointed if your Draper has not yet received his full supply. Tell him 
that you want “ Vigil”’ Silk in the new stripes, or in one of its many beautiful 
self-colours that are fast to light and washing, and ask him to get it 
for you. Every Draper who orders will be supplied as speedily as possible. 


“Vigil'’ can De obtained from the majority of the 
leading Drapers, but if you have any difficulty, write ; 
direct to the manufacturers, WALKER Bros., Ravens- \ 


thorpe Milis, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, giving the ; 
PER YARD. nameand address of the Draper where you usually deal. INS. WIDI 
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By George Belcher. 


NOURISHMENT. 
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No, I bin on a job dahn at Brighton 


I ain’t seen yer abaht lately, Sam 


First Gent 
Second Gent: 


Food dear dahn there ? 


First Gent: 


Same as ’ere, eightpence a pot 


Second Gent: 
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Stage Photo Co. 


MR. GEORGE ROBEY IN “JOY BELLS” 


Mr. George Robey has rarely been in happier vein than he is in ‘‘ Joy 
Bells,” Mr. Albert de Courville’s new super-revue at the Hippodrome. 
There are many good comedians, but there is only one George Robey. 


His humour is a widow’s cruse full of bubbly water 


‘““The Stage Year Book,” 
oe HE Stage Year Book” is such an interesting and useful 
publication that I would that it were twice as large. 
Also, I would that it were written with more “ autho- 
rity,” with a greater criticism, and with not quite so 
much ‘“ mere chronicle” of the past events of the year. ‘‘ Books 
of the Year,” by L. H. Jacobsen; Mr. Sidney Valentine’s in- 
teresting article on ‘‘Trade Unionism for Actors’; “ The 
Drama of the Year,’ by E. A. Baughan; and Mr. Arthur Coles 
Armstrong’s article on ‘“‘The Variety Year’’ are all very in- 
teresting—but the articles on the American and Paris stages are 
“ scrappy,” and give little or no idea of the theatrical movements 
in these countries other than the titles of plays, with their dates 
and casts. I should like to have a full detailed account of these 
things, since, if one is interested in the English Theatre, one is 
equally interested in the French and American. Like Litera- 
ture, the Theatre belongs to the whole world, and the ideas and 
movements in another country are equally if not more in- 
teresting than our own. Nevertheless, ‘‘ The Stage Year Book” 
is one of the most readable books of its kind that is published 
over here. I wish that it were a monthly publication as well as 
a yearly one. After all, America possesses that interesting 
review, ‘ The Theatre,” and France has ‘‘ Comcedia’’—a daily 
newspaper devoted entirely to things theatrical. Over here we 
possess nothing but “The Stage Pictorial,’ which is more a 
volume of excellently reproduced photographs of some current 
success than a critical review of the theatre. Apart from this, 
there is only “ The Referee,” with, of course, the weekly “ Stage” 
and “ Era,’’ which, however, are both more devoted to News 
than Criticism. So we have to be content with books like ‘‘ The 
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Stage Year Book ’’—a volume which, as I said before, is 
so interesting that I would wish that it were twice its size. 
Certainly no one interested in things theatrical can afford 
to ignore it. Asa book of reference it is admirable—one 
of the best publications of its kind that we possess over 
here. Next year, too, ought to see vast changes in the 
financial status of the minor actor. I consider that the 
newly-founded Actors’ Union will achieve great things. 
In his article, Mr. Sidney Valentine puts forth the actor’s 
claim to self-protection briefly, but with unanswerable 
argument. ‘‘ There need be no strife with the manager 
who deals fairly with his employees,” he says. “It is a 
question of business, and it is perfectly legitimate for each 
side to try to make the best bargain, so long as everything 
is honest and straightforward. If, on the other hand, 
there is anything ‘crooked’ or unfair in the transaction, 
the union has a perfect right to use its power to the 
utmost. The origin of trade unionism was the necessity 
of workmen combining to protect themselves against in- 
justice and wrong. That should be the object of the 
Actors’ Union. Defence, not Defiance.’’ And who shall 
say him nay, or declare that the foundation of this union 
was but the outcome of a very pressing necessity? Few, 
I fancy, who know anything about affairs theatrical, 
especially the affairs of the minor actor and actress, 
* * * 

Payment for Rehearsal, 
Of course, one of the great advantages, as well as 

disadvantages, of theatrical life is that, more than 
any other profession, it offers a “living wage’’ for the 
novice and the incompetent. The “living wage,’”’ however, 
is such a gamble that it can scarcely be called a “ living ” 
at all. The manager’s plea that no other profession offers 
an immediate two or three pounds salary to men and 
women of practically no experience sounds admirable 
until you begin to analyse its meaning. For a novice 
such a salary is certainly high. But so it should be high, 
seeing that there is no guarantee of its permanence! In 
no other profession, except under very exceptional circum- 
stances, does a man or woman who has “ made good” 
risk being so quickly out of work. He may be employed 
for a year, or he may be employed for merely a week, but 
should the play for which he has rehearsed so long only 
run a couple of nights, he finds himself among the unem- 
ployed through no fault of his own. For such arisk as is 
entailed in the profession of the stage, salaries ought to 
be high, seeing that the risk is often tragically great. 
Payment for rehearsals would help to solve the injustice 
somewhat. It is not right that a man or woman should 
give six weeks or two months of their life free on the off- 
chance that the piece to which they have given their time and 
money may have a long run. Maybe it only runs a couple of 
weeks, 


* * * 


Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 


“The Beecham Opera Company still pursues its triumphant 
way. Monday last saw one more admirable performance 
of Charpentier’s beautiful opera, Louise, in which Mlle. Licette 
is so good as the heroine, both as actress and singer. Tristan 
and Isolde drew a large house on Tuesday, as did The Magic 
Flute on the following evening. Madame Butterfly on Satur- 
day afternoon, and Tannhduser in the evening, were played to 
immense audiences, and, again on Monday, the huge theatre 
was packed for performances of Faust and Aida in the after- 
noon and evening respectively. Meanwhile the plans for the 
operatic season at Covent Garden have already been laid. 
Among the novelties of the season are to be Massenet’s Thérése, 
three one-act operas by Puccini, and Mascagni’s Jris. Among 
the singers the names of Melba, Edvina, Destinnova (our old 
operatic idol, Emmy Destinn), and Martinelli are names to con- 
jure with. Also I am delighted at the news of the innovation 
which will consist of ‘‘ popular Saturday night” performances, in 
which the prices will be considerably lower, and the operas and 
artistes remain practically the same as on the “ subscription” 
nights. “ ARKAY.” 
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MISS PHYLLIS BEDELLS 


Miss Phyllis Bedells has never been 
seen to greater advantage than she is 
in the various dances in which she 
appears in ‘‘Joy Bells,” and in the 
above picture she is displayed in the 
beautiful spring setting to which “A 
Winter Fantasy” changes 


MISS SHIRLEY KELLOGG AND MR. GEORGE ROBEY IN 


“Tf”? some kind or unkind fairy had permitted someone who lived in 1914 to possess all the knowledge of 
what happened in the succeeding five years—that is the scheme of this amusing little sketch, which is so 
well played by Mr. George Robey and Miss Shirley Kellogg. When the husband talks of dug-outs and air 
raids and other things she thinks he must be mad, and he thinks that she must be mad for not understanding 


what he means 


MISS WINNIE MELVILLE AND MR. 
H. FINE IN THE ‘“ PORTRAITS” 
NUMBER 
The ‘ Portraits” number in “Joy Bells” is 
one of the most successful in the whole revue, 
and presents to us the costumes and the dances 
from 1860 to 1920. Miss Winnie Melville and 
Mr. Fine are here seen in the 1860 period 


Photographs by the Stage Photo Co. 
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MISS DAPHNE POLLARD 


Miss Daphne Pollard’s mercurial talents 
find ample scope in the course of this 
merry revue, and whether we see her 
as the modern ‘‘tweeny,’” or in that 
extraordinarily funny skit on the 
“Bastern’’ dance, the clever little 
actress is uniformly excellent 
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some assistance. 


MISS HARRIET HAMMOND 


Since the sea-bathing season 
hovering somewhere in the back-end of what 
we are pleased to call spring in this country, 
the above spring fashions in bathing costumes 
from the Pacific Slope may, 
Whether crabs, jelly-fish, and 
things like that will see any great point in high- 
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in England is 


we trust, be of 


heeled bathing boots we are not in a position 


MISS PHYLLIS HAVER 


clergyman, while taking the air on one of the piers 

at Brighton recently, noticed a young man passing 

and re-passing him. Each time the youth smiled, 

and finally he said to the clergyman, “How do you do?” 

“Very well, indeed,” was the reply. ‘‘Oh, I knew you at 

once,’ said the young man. ‘You are George Robey, and I 
saw you at the theatre last night.” 

* * % 

or ten long and blissful years had they walked along the 

paths of love, but so far he had never mentioned the sub- 

ject of their marriage, and at last she began to lose interest in 

the game, and thought it was high time the date should be 

fixed. She accordingly threw out a gentle hint to him by way 

of encouragement, as she thought that was all he required. 

“Do you know, dear,” she whispered, coyly, ‘‘ everyone’s saying 

we're going to be married soon.’’ ‘‘ Are they, though?” he 

answered. ‘‘ What a jolly sell it’ll be for them when they learn 

we're not.” 


M- HARRY RANDALL tells the following story. A 


* * * 


“VV hat seems ordinary to-day,’ said a shining light in the 
aviation world recently, ‘was probably undreamed of 
a few centuries ago, and the extraordinary things of to-day will 
be the common things of to-morrow. Already I can picture 
little Tommy waking up in the night and crying, ‘ Mother, I 
hear something on the roof,’ and hearing mother answer, ‘Go 
to sleep, dear ; it’s only your father taking off his shoes to sneak 
in through the skylight. He’s just come home from the club 
in his airship.’” 
* * 
‘The small boy had been very obedient for a whole week: 
“Mother,” he said, “have I been a good boy lately?” 
“Yes, dear,’ answered his mother, “a very, very good boy.” 
“And do you trust me?” he continued. ‘‘ Why, yes,” she 
replied, “of course mother trusts her little boy.” Still the child 
was not satisfied. “I mean really, really trust me, mother,” he 
explained. ‘‘ Yes, I really, really trust you,” said his mother. 
“Why do you ask?” “Well,” he said solemnly, standing in 
front of her and looking her in the face, “if you trust me like 
you say you do, why do you go on hiding the jam.” 


to adventure any decided opinion 
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MISS MARVEL REA 


he vicar of a certain parish, who is very long-winded, had a 
lesson once from a small girl in the Sunday School. He 
was catechising a class on the incident of Eutychus, and had 
explained how at Troas the apostle had been preaching his 
farewell sermon and had prolonged his discourse to so late an 
hour that the young man Eutychus fell out of the window, 
being overcome with sleep. But St. Paul went down and 
brought him back to life again. “ And what do we learn from 
this incident?’ he concluded. A small girl put out her hand, 
and the clergyman pointedto her. “ Please, sir,” she answered, 
“we learn that clergymen should not preach long sermons.” 
* * * 
M r. Daniel Castello, the writer of light verse, was a member 
of a party entirely composed of the male sex, given in a 
private room at a well-known restaurant. Unfortunately, a 
box of cigars which had been intended for the evening dis- 
appeared, and excitement took place, the waiters becoming very 
agitated. However, the cigars could not be found. Mr. 
Castello, leaning across the table to his host—a relation— 
solemnly said, ‘‘ We ought to have a Corona’s inquest.”’ 
* * * 
Byer since that very popular member of the Broadwest 
Company, Miss Violet Hopson, visited Stourbridge on the 
occasion of the first film dance held at the town hall there, 
her mail has greatly increased—dozens of letters arriving daily 
requesting autographed photographs. ‘‘In fact,’ said Miss 
Hopson, “so many times have I signed my name that I almost 
wish it were ‘Mary Smith.’ But then it wouldn’t be Violet 
Hopson, and,” she added naively, ‘‘ it would not be so valuable, 


would it?” 
“The following amusing story comes from one of our contem- 
poraries. The car of an important person was held up by 
a little coster cart drawn by a ragged donkey and driven by a 
merry Pearly King. The person being already late for various 
important engagements, vented his ruffled feelings in the choicest 
language upon the coster and his equipage, who listened to the 
stream of words in the deepest admiration, and at the first 
opportunity exclaimed, “ Ef I wos quite sure you was clean in 
yer ’abits I’d tike yer ’ome and keep yer fer a pet.” 


* * * 
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Copyright in U.S.A. E. O. Hoppe, Cromwell Place 
LADY IDINA GORDON 


A new picture of Lady Idina Gordon, who has just left for British East Africa for a big-game shooting expedition with her 
husband, Captain Charles Gordon. She is the eldest sister of the present Lord de la Warr. Captain Gordon was formerly in 
the diplomatic service 
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Brookland’s Bumps. 
NE of the post-war things that the 
O more enthusiastic of us have been 
looking forward to is the revival 
of motor-racing, especially at 
Brooklands, where there would be all the 
facilities for excellent aeronautical events 
as well. Alas! it will be a long time, I 
fear, before the cars hurtle round the 
saucer, the bookies shout the odds, 
Colonel Lindsay Lloyd operates the elec- 
trical timing gadgets, and dear old Gerry 
Biss, complete in white flannel bags and 
with a large and aggressively-poised cigar, 
decorates a shady corner of the Paddock 
as in the brave days of old. To judge 
from the present appearance of the track, 
bombs have been dropped upon it from 
above and gigantic mining operations 
have been carried out from below. Large 
trees now cheerfully grow in the cracks 
between the concrete slabs, the Byfleet 
banking is covered with a thick uphol- 
stery of moss, and there are bumps and 
hollows near the fork that, at anything 
more than ten miles an hour, are calcu- 
lated to zoom you clean out of the car. 
Goodness knows how much it will cost to 
put right, or even whether it is worth 
putting right at all! Some people say it 
would not be fast enough for the really 
hot-stuff post-war racer, anyhow, and that 
it would probably be cheaper to build a 
new one altogether more on American 
lines. But I take no such moody view. 
It does not present so many wonderful 
landscapes, but as it is Brooklands would 
be a very fair substitute for the Austrian 
Alpine tour. Charlie Freeston, now 
editor of a new motor journal of great 


promise, will have to write another book on his well-known Alpine 


Va 


Swaine 


M.C., ETC. 


MAJOR W. G. BARKER, V.C., D.S.O., 


Major Barker fought three Boche squadrons single-handed 
at odds of 60 to 1, and downed two of them, breaking up 
the rest of the formation, and returned to his own lines 
in safety, though badly wounded and after fainting twice. 
He has the V.C., D.S.O. and a bar, M.C. and two bars, 
the Croix de Guerre, and the Italian medal for valour 


By Captain 
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Ww. G. 
Aston. 


yet they do nothing. No one does any- 
thing. Iam told that anyone who chooses 
can set a trap, také stop-watch readings, 
and, supported by the necessary witnesses, 
demand a prosecution by the police. 
Would a few sportsmen sare to join me 
in endeavouring to nab some of the nobs ? 
If we couldn’t get Winston, Eric, Bonar 
the Bird-man, Horatio, and a few other 
prominent johnnies \inside a week, I 
would undertake to masticate my Hom- 
burg. 
* * * 

Civis Britannicus. 

here may be some considerable doubt 


as to the immediate commercial 
future of aviation—some, as Lewis 
Sydney is wont to tell you, say one 


thing and some say another—but whilst 
the Air Ministry is busy holding up 
engines and doing its best to hamper 
the schemes of enterprising individuals 
in this country, other nations are not 
letting the ‘‘grass grow under their 
feet.’’ In all parts of the world, as far 
as I can gather, British aviation is being 
discounted, and the machines and accom- 
plishments of our friendly rivals, the 
French and the Americans, are being 
pushed as hard as possible. The Japan- 
ese, one gathers, are cheerfully copying 
some of our best designs without so much 
as a with-your-leave or a by-your-leave. 
We cannot hope to darken the sky with 
our aeroplanes for some considerable 
time, but in the meanwhile there is a 
certain amount of business to be done in 
lands where flying is more immediately 
needed than it is in this be-railwayed 
country. Missionary work of this kind 


should not be left to the individual manufacturer, it should be carried 


lines—‘' The Peaks and Passes of Brooklands’’ would be a suitable 


MAJOR-GENERAL SEELY’S FLIGHT 
TO WESTMINSTER 


On April 9 General Seely flew in a 

Short seaplane from Rochester to 

the House of Commons, landing in 

the Thames just off the Speaker's 

steps. He is here seen just before 
the start 


title. I hereby offer him the 
copyright, without fee or 
licence. 

* * * 


The Trapping Season. 
mje ne prices of cars may be 
unashamedly different 
from what they were, petrol 
may cost double what it used 
to and three times what it 
ought, the road service may 
have gone to the deuce, but 
one of the great conditions of 
automobilism remains very 
much as it was before the war, 
and its hearty familiarity ought 
to be very comforting to those 
who want to see things return- 
ing ‘‘just the same as they 
used to be.’’ In short, the 
police trap is with us again, 
and, I suppose, likely to remain 
with us as long as the law is 
made by idiots and administered 
by tyrants. The Dorking bench 
is busy filling its coffers with 
soaking fines, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Portsmouth 
Road is generally unhealthy 
for those who don’t like crawl- 
ing. Putney Hill is a likely 
spot to get nabbed, so is Robin 
Hood, and if you manage to 
get through Kingston it will 
only be to find the enemy firmly 
entrenched at Esher, outside 
Sandown Park. And so the 
rotten old game goes on. I 
would like to know if there is a 
single user of public or private 
motor cars, from the Prime 
Minister down to the meanest 
axe-grinding M.P., who doesn’t 
regularly and _ systematically 
break the law every time he 
goes out. These people know 
that an iniquitous and out-of- 
date law is being habitually 
used as a means of extortion, 


out under the egis of the appropriate state department, and our 


aviation companies would then 
have the comfortable feeling of 
being in a position to fight 
their foreign competitors on the 
level without having to fight 
our own powers-that-be as well. 
“Of course we shall muddle 
through in the end”’ is a senti- 
ment of no conceivable use 
to-day. We have had far too 
much of it already. Great 
Britain easily leads the world 
in the technique of aviation, 
but the way things are being 
done at present she is going to 
be a long way behind in mak- 


ing it an important national 
industry. 

* * * 
A New Car. 


@z of the latest entrants 
into the car manufactur- 
ing field is Mr. A. V. Roe, a 
great aeronautical pioneer, 
whose splendid work in the 
face of early difficulties is an 
instance of pluck and grit that 
merits the greatest admiration. 
The Avrolite car will not make 
its appearance for a few months’ 
time, but from what I have seen 
of its design it will be a very 
interesting and useful proposi- 
tion. It is intended to be sold 
at the very moderate figure of 
£300, has a moderate-powered 
high-efficiency chassis, and a 
body construction which is 
highly original. This is prac- 
tically a folding limousine of 
the saloon type, in which the 
front seats are movable, and 
there is no central division. It 
can be made semi-open or fully 
open by folding down the sides 
and top in a very ingenious 
manner. I like to hear of 
people of the Roe type coming 
into the motor industry. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL THE HON, A. F. 
STANLEY, D.S.O. 


Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. A, F, Stanley is 

C.O, the 2nd Life Guards and O.C. a 

battalion of the Guards Machine Gun 

Regiment, which was formed from 

the Household Cavairy. He is Lord 
Derby’s brother 
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Drawing by John Cumpbell. 


“Dri-ped” is not a mere trade description; 


Dri-ped’s War and Peace-time Services __ iiss brandty which you may rcosnize th 


only leather of its kind in the world. Not 


No. 8.—The Women’s Land Army. all green leather is Dri-ped, no leather is 
Dri-ped unless it bears the diamond trade 
Four years of War enabled British women to realise their womanhood. mark in purple every few inches, whether 


Their splendid patriotism, and the sorrows of war, gave their lives a on repairs or new footwear. 


ane Tarde ; ininity i mancipation. And y 
purpose and yielded their femininity its true e Pp d you Del Beliths Sanenl cuties for Sclesvis ware 


saw these new women carrying out their tasks with a gaiety and spirit. Been piv aeabie arte heer eka Sflowibie At ie 
Dri-ped’s wet-resistance and double-wear had surely a great deal to used by repairers for re-soling, and is readily 
do with this. obtainable on new footwear. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: WILLIAM WALKER & SONS, LTD., ROSE HILL TANNERY, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE. 
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Everyone must own at least one set of 


crépe - de -chine undies panelled with 

white Georgette, and certainly everyone 

will appreciate this model. Sketched at 
Gooch’ s 


Elusive Beauty. 


HE world and his wife have been ¢ 
extremely interested in The Daily : 
Mirror Beauty Competition, and ¢ 


even the non-eligibles have prided : 
their ° 


themselves on the loveliness of 
country’s war workers. Haselden’s car- 
toon, however, was a nasty jar, as witha 
wonderful boldness he demanded, “ Where 
do these fair women go in ordinary life?”’ 
and reproduced a few pen portraits of 
those who had been awarded the prizes. 
Below these were the types which he 
encounters in his peregrinations through 
the Metropolis, and with which, alas! we 
are all so familiar. 
* ® * 

An Excellent. Lesson. 
“[/here is much to be learnt from the 

illustrations as they show the elusive- 
ness of beauty and the power of the photo- 
grapher. The latter from years of expe- 
rience sees at a glance the “ points” ina 
face to be emphasised; has assistants to 
dress the sitter’s hair, and never yearns to 
take the whole figure. If, as in the case 
of Court dresses, it becomes obligatory, he 
introduces devices to give height, and is a 
past master in the art of reducing the 
appearance of rotundity. Women in 
general should make a point of posing, 
and be particularly careful about their 
hands and feet. Let the former remain in 
a reposeful attitude; the heels of the latter 
should be brought together with the toes 
just turning out—not much, the merest 
suspicion. 

+ * 

The Head Slightly on One Side. 
A2 attractive pose for the little woman 

is the head on one side with a 
slightly upward tilt, and of course the hat 
must be in harmony. Naturally this atti- 
tude would be quite out of place with the 
woman to whom Nature has been generous 
in the matter of inches as well as propor- 
tions. A little time spent in front of a 


THE HIGHWAY OF FASHION 


By M. &. Brooke. 


cheval glass occasionally is never wasted, 
as then an admirable idea is gained of 
unbecoming tricks in deportment in 
general. A lesson in deportment should 
be taken at least every two or three 
months. 
* * 

The Missing Turquoise, 
It is safe to predict that women who 

delight in dress will see Our Mr. 
Hepplewhite at the Criterion at least 
twice. On the first occasion they will enjoy 
the play, and on the second they will make 
a careful study of the fashions. Frankly, 
I must confess that I was terribly dis- 
appointed that Miss Mary Moore (Lady 
Wyndham) had discarded her lovely tur- 
quoises, and substituted pearls. I do not 
think I have ever secn her without them 
before, and her favourite white lace dress 


80, 


As Gooch's 
are very 
partial to 


novelty they Ole Hewerchi7e 
were par- 

ticularly 

pleased gy } 


when they 

received 

from Paris this white crépe-de-chine 

Princess petticoat with its insertions of 
filet lace 


was also missing. I should have liked to 
have seen a white lace dress.in the place 
of the smoke-blue Georgette creation in 
the last scene. 


* & * 


Long Graceful Lines. 
She assumes the réle of Ernestine Lady 
Bagley, and as a consequence her 
toilettes are endowed with dignity and 
grace, all reinforced with high net collars 
with miniature wings on which the lobes of 
the ears lightly rest. In the first scene 
her gown is fashioned of black charmeuse, 
supplemented with a silver tissue coat 
over-dress, with bodice arranged with 
bretelles and a pink malmaison tucked 
into her waist-band. Her large black hat 
is decorated with osprey and artistically 
draped with a black Chantilly lace veil. 
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° beads completed the picture. 
© Pelham, as Keturah Countess of Lamber- 
: hurst, wore. several charming marquise 
© toilettes in delicate shades of grey. 
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Graceful Stoles. 

iss Moore’s choice in another act has 

alighted on a black charmeuse dress, 
with stoles of gold lace falling from the 
shoulders back and front. These stoles 
are united at the sides with blue fringe 
which suggests that usually employed for 
the valances of curtains. Miss Mary 
Merrall as her granddaughter, Jane, is 
seen in a series of simple frocks. Her 
evening gown is of pure white crépe de 
chine, with a slanting tunic of Georgette 
piped with red and edged with monkey 
skin. The bodice at the back is arranged 
with a throw-over effect, in which this 
colour scheme is repeated. It would be 
interesting to know who was responsible 
for the selection of her shoes as they are 
delightful. They are of white suéde, inno- 
cent of all adornment, the heels being 
cherry coloured to match the piping of the 
tunic. 
+ * 

The Fascination of Jet. 
It had not occurred to me that jet could 

be associated with youth until I saw 
it employed on Miss Merrall’s turquoise 
Georgette dress. The frock was cut on 
the simplest lines, with a perfectly straight 
tunic falling from the décolletage hemmed 
with jet fringe. Just above where the 
waist should have been at the side was a 
delicate tracery of jet. A long chain of jet 
Miss Meta 


* * * 
Helpful Needlework. 
h iss Violet Graham is to be congratu- 
lated on the idea of toying with a 
small piece of blue ribbon; apparently 
she was converting it into a garter— 


nothing could have been more helpful to 
her corn-coloured dress. 


It was a most 
(Continued on fp, ii) 


Delightfully cool is this nightdress of finc 

white cambric, its charm enhanced by 

lace and ribbon. Sketched at Gooch’s. 
(See p. ii) 
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THE HIGHWAY OF FASHION—continued. 


effective foil. The skirt was composed of 
flounce upon flounce of fringe, while the 
bodice was of the cross-over persuasion, 
with long, tight-fitting sleeves. In another 
scene she appears in a white stockinette 
dress of the jumper character, with touches 
of blue at the neck and hem. Another 
dress assumed by this clever actress was a 
little trying to the figure. The fabricating 
medium was lavender charmeuse, with a 
reverse of petunia orchid-mauve. 
* * * 
Floating Panels. 
Fi xtremely difficult to describe is the 
colour of the dress donned by Miss 
Kate Cutler as the Marchesa Di Candia. 
It was not quite champagne, neither was it 
fawn. The fabricating medium was char- 
meuse, and its salient feature the draped 
skirt. with floating panels hemmed with 
fringe. A happy thought was the string of 
amber beads weighted with an enormous 
sapphire-blue silk tassel. In another scene 
she appears in a cape dress of smoke-blue 
gabardine, edged with grey fur. It was 
draped round the waist with a striped grey- 
and-blue sash, with a pendant end forming 
a panel on the right side. 
* * * 
The Fascination of Lingerie. 
ndowed with a wonderful fascination 
and a thing apart from all other 
accessories of the toilette is lingerie. It 
is to be seen in a particularly alluring 
guise at Gooch’s in the Brompton Road, 
S.W. The materials employed are excep- 
tionally beautiful, while the delicate stitch- 
ery must be seen to be appreciated. A 
few examples of special. merit are illus- 
trated on page 112. There is the white 
crépe de chine princess petticoat with 
insertions of filet lace; the V-shaped 
décolletagé is particularly becoming. Of 
it one may become the possessor for 
76s. 6d. Attention must be drawn to the 
pretty cambric nightdress, likewise sketched, 
decorated with lace and ribbons, for 44s., 
while the knickers and chemise to match 
are 28s. 6d.each. Last but by no means the 
least attractive are the knickers and chemise 
for 39s. 6d. each, with Georgette vest. 
Standing out with special prominence 
in this kingdom of beautiful lingerie is a 
princess petticoat of crépe de chine with 
an insertion of silver tissue veiled with 
broderie anglais. Then there are Jap silk 
sets hemmed with crépe de chine and an 
infinite variety of boudoir caps in which 
the Dutch and Louis periods prevail. Let 
it not be forgotten that here are to be 
seen admirable corsets ranging in price 
from 12s. 11d. to £4 4s. 
* * * 
Parisian Modes. 
Everyone should make a point of wend- 
ing their way to the Royal Borough 
of Kensington and visiting the salons of 
Derry and Toms in the High Street. 
Spring and summer modes are there dis- 
played amidst artistic surroundings. A 
lovely Paris model is sketched on this 
page ; the fourreau is of satin radiant with 
an overdress of begonia-pink Georgette 
strewn with ostrich feather sunflowers. It 
can be copied in other materials and 
colours. Then there are adorable little 
dance frocks of Georgette for 6 guineas, 
and as there are many débutantes who 
have a penchant for satin in alliance with 
Georgette, they have fashioned several of 
these fabrics, which may be obtained for 
5% guineas. There are striped cotton 
crépe dresses for 35s. 11d. 


—) 


Lancer Collars and Italian Sunshades. 
V ith the spring comes an instinctive 
desire for freshness and beauty, and 
our thoughts turn to the accessories of the 
toilette, including neckwear and sunshades. 
Once again are Harvey, Nichols and Co., 
Knightsbridge, S.W., making a feature of 
the Italian sunshades of the same per- 
suasion as those used by the peasants; 
they are obtainable 
with militaire, 
crook, and straight 
handles, and the (@ 
colourings are red, 
green, and blue. 


The size 
governs the 
prices, which 


are lls. 6d., 
12s. 9d., and 
[to's Gide her An even- 
novelty of the sea- | ing gown 
son is the lancer : of begonia- 
ostrich — feather te, DINK satin 
collars in shot \ radiant 
as well as_ plain reinforced 
colours; they are . with a 
from 53 guineas. x SUT COR 
2 Ma Georgetite 
Not only are they \ IM" enriched 
ornamental, but Ha with 
practical, and are : ostrich- 
destined to be arranged | feather 
well away from the flowers. 
column of the throat. Sketched 
ni - at Derry 
and Toms’ 


Tailored Suits, 
‘There is an immense advantage in shop- 

ping at Debenham and Freebody’s, 
Wigmore Street, W., because there it is 
that the very best value for the money ex- 
pended is always obtained. They have 


ii 


recently issued an attractive little brochure 
dealing with the all-important subject of 
tailor-mades.: It will be sent gratis and 
post free on application. There are ultra- 
smart stockinette suits for 83 guineas; they 
are provided with the draped collar and 
plain well-cut skirt. For the same price 
there are corded suiting costumes, the coat 
cut with long roll collar in contrasting 
colour and cross piece at flounce, which 
forms a pocket. 

* * 
j When Buying Silk, 
ey “Support home in- 

; dustries”’ is 
an axiom which men 
and women must bear 
in mind. England is pass- 
ing through a very critical 
stage in her commercial life. 
Government has been too 
much occupied with peace and 
other matters to have had time 
to arrange tariffs on certain 
imported goods, which she 
will doubtless do in the 
near future. These thoughts have been 
engendered by the excellence of Vigil silk, 
which is an entirely British fabric, and is 
40 in. wide. A casual buyer often seizes 
on a silk because it is so cheap, but does 
not pause to ask the width. Now, Vigil 
silk is 40 in., double width, and as a con- 
sequence only 2 yards are required for a 
blouse, whereas many of the imported 
silks are 29 in. wide, and are very waste- 
ful in making up. 
* * * 

Dolls—A British Industry. 
[* pre-war days Doll Land was located 

in Germany. Now it has quitted 
that country and is installed in Britain. 
Not one hundred miles from Piccadilly 
Circus there is a secluded spot where the 
“Classic Dolls’? come into being, and it is 
these dolls that are so greatly admired by 
the denizens of the nursery. Over 300 
people are engaged in their creation. 
There are the expert dress designers, for, 
of course, dolly must be attired in the 
latest fashion. The wigmaker is a very 
important personage, and so is the shoe- 
maker and the oculist. Dickens’s doll’s 
dressmaker would have opened her eyes 
very wide could she have seen all the 
arrangements that are made for the com- 
fort of the workers. There is a welfare 
superintendent, a works committee—be- 
fore whom all matters can be brought and 
discussed. 
z * * # 
The Importance of a Good Soap, 
“The use of soap is one of the most im- 

portant things for a woman who 
would have a good skin to consider care- 
fully ; its indiscriminate use has caused 
many wrinkles, The face should always 
be cleansed at night with the aid of a 
thoroughly pure soap and soft water, as 
this softens the skin and helps it to retain 
the much-to-be-desired freshness which is 
ever associated with youth. Admirable in 
every respect are Price’s toilet soaps. 
There are many varieties, endowed with 
a variety of elusive perfumes. There is 
the Court Bouquet, the Court Toilet Soap, 
and the Olive Oil Soap. It was on the 
last mentioned that the beauties of by- 
gone days pinned their faith. All desirous 
of testing these soaps may do so by send- 
ing 2d. for postage to Price’s, Battersea, 
S.W.11, when they will receive in due 
course a miniature sample tablet. 
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One of a Series of Ten Designs based upon 
celebrated pieces of Old English Porcelain. 


The “body” of Coalport china is very like that of French ware, only to find that it was “Coalport.” 
Sévres and an amusing story is told of one of the The design on this “Old Bleach” Damask was inspired 
proprietors, who, in order to show his foreman how by the raised border (a typical feature in Coalport) 
much room there was for improvement in their ona modern dish, the centre containing roses, which 
imitations, paid £600 for a piece of the famous have had to be omitted for the present purpose. 


A competent buyer of linen needs only to examine “Old Bleach” Pure Irish Linen and 
Linen Damasks to appraise its commercial value and its inherent artistic virtue—due in 
great measure to the old, slow, gentle method of grass and sun bleaching, which gives the 
same wonderful lustre and durability that characterised the linens of long ago. “Old 
Bleach” is everywhere recognised as the Hall Mark of Purity and Excellence in Irish Linen. 


The “ COALPORT” design illustvated above can be obtained at the following towns :— 


LONDON’ - Harvey Nichols & Co., Ltd., Knightsbridge. EDINBURGH - - - Robert Maule & Sons. 
Peter Robinson, Ltd., Oxford Street. : 
Wm. Whiteley, Ltd., Queen’s Road, Bayswater. NEWCASTILE-ON-TYNE - James Coxon & Co., Ltd. 


” 


PURE IRISH LINEN ox 
TRADE MARK. AND LINEN DAMASK GUARANTEE. 


: We unreservedly agree to re- 
Peg ees S Made only by place those goods with which for 


is stamped on every article any reason whatsoever the pur- 


except Table Damasks, which OLD BLEACH LINEN CO=z Ep: chaser is dissatisfied, provided 


have the O.B. Mark or the Brand they bearwhen sold the registered 


woven in the four corners, as RANDALSTOWN IRELAND, trade mark ‘Old Bleach” or 


above. woven brand as above. 
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Elliott & Fry 
MISS MILDRED HUNTER 


Youngest daughter of the late Mr. 

Robert Hunter and Mrs, Hunter of 

Leigh, Essex, who is to be married 

to Captain Trevor E. Hodges, R.E. 

Miss Hunter is Parliamentary Clerk 
to the Ministry of Shlpping 


The Last Days of April. 
GREAT number of weddings are 
A taking place on the last two days 
of this month, both in town and 
in the country. Among these 
there is the one at Empshott Church on 
the 29th between Captain David H. 
Loch and Miss Mary 
Seymour, the 
daughter of Lady 
William Seymour of 
Lythanger, Liss, 
Hants, and also on 
the same day Mr. 
R. B. W.. Crothers 
is to be married to 
the Hon. Barbara 
Petre at St. Mary’s 
Church, Cadogan 
Street. The wedding 
of Lieutenant Basil 
Downie, D.S.C., 
R.N., and Miss Mar- 
jorie Knaggs_ takes 
place at Holy Trinity, 


busy Cupid 


Weddings and 


Engagements. 


At Edinburgh. 
‘]*he marriage of Lady Hermione 

Stuart, the Earl of Moray’s only 
daughter, to Captain Henry Tritton 
Buller, R.N., is taking place to-day 


(April 23) in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh. 


* * : 
Engagements. 


;nugagements have 
-« been announced 


Wordley, M.C, 
R.A.M.C., only son 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Wordley of West- 
lands, Bexhill, and 
Miss Madeline Water- 
house, elder daughter 
of Lieut.-Colonel T. 
F. Waterhouse, 
D.S.O., and Mrs. 
Waterhouse of Penn 
Hall, Wolverhamp- 
ton; Captain W. C, 
Spackman, I.M.S., 
eldest son of Dr. and 


between Captain Eric 


Sloane Street, on 
the 30th, and on 
the same day are 


those between Major 
E. F. Lepper, M.C., 
Royal Irish Rifles, 
and Miss ‘' Peggy’’ 
Buckle at All Saints’ 
Church,  Chelten- 
ham; Major C. Ken- 
nedy Black, M.C., 
The Buffs, and Miss 
Eileen Summers at 


Swaine 


MISS HYACINTH BOUWENS 


Daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel L. H. 
Bouwens, R.A., and Mrs. Bouwens of Box- 
moor House, Boxmoor, whose marriage to 
Lieut.-Colonel G. de Grey, D.S.O., ist Nor- 
folk Regiment, is announced to take place 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on April 29 


Mrs. H. R. - Spack- 
man, Penn Fields, 
Wolverhampton, and 
Miss Audrey Smith, 
second daughter of 


the Rev. and Mrs. 
Harold Smith of 
Himley Rectory, 


Dudley; Captain H. 
S. Bushell, 24th Lon- 
don Regiment, and 
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Vundyk 
MISS FLORENCE OGILVlic 


Daughter of the late Mr. G, M. Ogilvie, 

1.C.S., who is marrying Lieutenant 

David M. Allan, R.A.F., son of Mr. 

and Mrs. A. L. Allan of 27, Holling- 

bourne Gardens, West Ealing, and 
New Zealand 


Bassano 


Bassano St, Mark's, North Audley Street; Cap- 


MRS. RICHARD WHITE ; z ; Miss Teresa Smith, youngest daughter of 
tain Norman Rouse and Miss Nancy 


e 2 MISS SHEILA MORRISH 
the late Mr. Thomas Smith of Wickwar, OnrS 


Née Miss Mona Macartney-Filgate, Campbell-Johnson at St. George’s, Han- Gloucestershire; Lieutenant H. M. C. nied daughter, ct Gils late Capt 
only daughter of Colonel and Mrs. G be . . ;D. Morrish, R.N., an rs. Morris 
over Square, and Captain G. Frank Hosegood, R.E., and Miss Grace ShIGiHayes Grascent  Geldare Great 


Macartney-Filgate, who recently mar- 
ried Captain Richard White of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers 


Hardy, M.C., R.A.M.C., and Miss Eva 
Sly at the Chapel Royal, Savoy. 


Dorothea Walker, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Walker of Llanmiloe, Clevedon. 


who is marrying Major Warwick Pas- 
coe Grenfell, M.C., R.G.A. 


———————————— 


eee 
: THE VICTIMS OF URIC ACID 


The “ARMY” Expanding Wristlet. 


In Solid Silver Curb with Gold (rustless) Springs was brought out in response to the 
repeated requests from men on Active Service fora really reliable wristlet. The great 
strength is in the solid curb chain, and the two expanding links, fitted with finely tempered 
gold springs, which are rustless, and of just the right tension to hold the wristlet and 
watch in any desired position, without slipping or sliding, Never any slackness, and cannot 
get out of order. Land and Water says:— Here is something that just grips the wrist 
enough to keep the watch in pla ace, yet the grip is so slight that the wearer hardly knows 
it is ‘there until he wants it.’ Willingly sent on approval on receipt of price, 21/- post 
free. Smaller size for Ladies’ wear, same price. In 9-ct. gold, £5 10s.; smaller size 
for Ladies, £24 10s. Also in 1l5-ct. and I8-ct. gold, 
Mention exact size of wrist and width of watch from 
Shackle to shackle and the wristlet to fit you will be sent 
by return. 


The “LAND & WATER” Wrist Watch. 


‘ 
The “ Land & Water"’ Wrist Watch is dust and damp-proof. 
The movement is fully jewelled and fitted with Micrometer 
Regulator to give fine adjustment, by means of which it can 
be regulated never to lose or gain more than 4 seconds per 
day. Each watch is adjusted and compensated forall posi- 
tions and temperatures, and is guaranteed to stand all the 
shocks, jars, and strains to which a wrist watch is subjected 
under the severest conditions. It has proved itself by far 
the best watch for men in the Naval, Military, or Air 
Services, and equally so for civilians. 

The 
“Land & Water” 
Wrist Watch, 
in solid silver case, 
with unbreakable 
glass, and fully lumi- 
nous dial, 26 O O 


The «Qn Pocket Alarm Watch. 


A perfect timekeeper—the ““Q" Pocket Alarm 
Watch assures punctuality in keeping appoint- 
ments. The Alarm may be set to within a minute 
of the desired time, and its note is soft and mellow, 
yet insistent and unmistakable. Even if sur- 
rounded by noise its vibrations compel one's 
attention. At night-time the back of the case 
opens, so that the watch may be stood at the 
bedside ready to awaken one in the morning. 
Fully luminous hands and figures, it is in every 
way a perfect watch. 

Oxidized, white dial, 27; 
Silver, white dial, £8 5s.3 black dial, £8 10s. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


URODONAL every month, which elimi- 
nates the Uric Acid from their system, 
and thus safeguards them from attacks 
of Gout, Rheumatism, or Nephritic Colic, 
On the first indi- 
cation of red or 
sandy deposits, or 
g on the least pain- 
ful 


symptom, 
stiff joints, etc., 
URODONAL 
should at once 
be resorted to. 


Rheumatism < 
Sciatica, 
Arterio- 
Sclerosis, 4 abe... adage 
Obesity. A Sete = 
Poisoned by URIC ACID, 
Tortured with Pain; he can only be relieved by 


PLANDs Wake : 


The “Land 
& Water” 
Wrist 
Watch. 
Smaller size 
for ladies’ 
Wear, 
£700 


ay 


ty 
pax 


URODONAL 


Because URODONAL dissolves Uric Acid. 
Price 5/- and 12/- per bottle. 


black dial, £7 7r. 


Obtainable only from 


BIRCH & GAYDON, Ltd., 


Technical and Scientific Instrument Makers 
to the Admiralty and War Office 


(Dept. 3), 153, Fenchurch Street, 
LONDON, E.C.3. Tel. : Central 2160. 


West End Branch (late Joun Barwise), 


0500S s"") 19, Piccadilly Arcade, London, S.W. 1. 


Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Obtainable from all Chemists and 

Drug Stores, or direct, post free, 5/6 and 12/6, from the British and Colonial 

Agents, HEPPELLS, Pharmacists, 164, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
booklets sent post free on application. 


Full explanatory 
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&NONSCIOUS of worth HEI 
braced and strengthened zie 
by steady purpose—we steer eee | 
forward to the freedom of the ea | I 
' a C ° | ae F 
illimitable future. 


With their elements of disorder, destruc- 

tion and death, the clouds of war swiftly 
| roll by—swirling and surging in their 
backward course. With dark aggression 
now chained and buckled, we face the 
new era with promise of still greater 
success in the realm of public good. 


Dread days we have left behind—but 
Hall’s Wine has helped ! It has strength- 
ened, where strength was sorely needed. 
Nerves frayed and rattled with worry and 
shock,— Hall’s Wine restored to health. 
And it aided the over-worked in factory 
and office—workers towards Victory and 
preservers of the industries of Peace. 


In the future, Hall’s Wine will help again— 
help to restore the countless numbers who have 
suffered from the trials and anxieties of t'e 
past — or those who will suffer in the future. 


lis Wine 


THE SUPREME TONIC RESTORATIVE 


Doctors appreciate the help that Hall’s Wine 
gave — the thousands of letters from medical 
men all over the country prove it. Never 
before has praise been so freely given to worth. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLE, 5/6 


Of leading stores, Wine Merchants & 
Grocers & Chemists with Wine Licences 


Mg 


F 7 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., LTD., BOW, LONDON, E.35 
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PICTURES 


To make a course at all out of nothing is, 
Riding 


correspondents so modestly claim. 


as I know from personal labours in this behalf, no small job. 


‘chases is rather a different kind of thing to what the 
Cavalry Corps and the Horse Gunners were up to this 
time last year, and I am longing to hear some of the 
stories they promise me. 


* * * 


[he Ptlo Monthly and Racing Review makes its 

welcome reappearance as a monthly, the hard- 
ships of war, which smote the press, and particularly 
the sporting press, so shrewdly having compelled it 
to be content to be a quarterly for some considerable 
time. Our old friend, however, is as up-to-date and 
as well cared for as ever, and, one hopes, will now 
resume that career of prosperity which it so eminently 
deserves. The ‘‘chat,’’ whether about polo, racing, 
or the breeding of the steed required for either of 
these entertainments, is, as of yore, of the best, and 
written by the people who know the right thing to 
say and how to say it in the right way. Here’s luck, 
and good sport to all of us! 


* * * 


Ae the plain tales from the hills have not been told 
even by the eminent raconteur who made a 
speciality of them. It is only fair to Rudyard to say 
that he could not tell the best ones, even as that is 
debarred to anyone else, but he has missed a few. 
For instance, there were once two mesdames named 
Wright, one of whom was a bishop's wife, and the other 
smoked cigarettes, wore an eyeglass, and gave polo 
ponies sore backs. They both lived at the same hotel 
in Simla, and if you know how the calling system is 
arranged in those places you will equally well know 
that the custom is for every femme couverte to have 
a little box for cards, rather like a money-box, hung 
up in the porch of the hotel. Now at*this time the 
wife of the Metropolitan in India was in Simla, her 
episcopal lord being in Calcutta, where his palace is, 
and the lady bishop of, we wil] say Cannonore, was 
unknown to her by sight. Mrs, Cannonore, as in duty 
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IN THE F TRE—continued. 


bound, left cards in Mrs. Metropolitan's box at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. Now there was also in Simla, and living in the same hotel as the 
two Mesdames Wright, a very naughty girl. So when 
an invitation with the episcopal arms on it arrived for 
Mrs. Cannonore, Maisie (that was not her name, but 
it's near enough), who happened to be on hand at 
the moment, got hold of it and put it into the 
unepiscopal Mrs. Wright's box. It was a lunch, with 
all the future angels of the Church invited, including 
all the curates who were on leave, and their wives 
and daughters. The wrong Mrs. Wright couldn’t 
understand, of course, why a bishop’s wife should 
ask her to lunch, but being a woman fond of adven- 
ture, she went—eyeglass, gold cigarette case, beauty 
patch, and powder all complete. What happened one 
only learned upon hearsay evidence (I was not invited 
to that lunch—an oversight, mayhap, but still—), but 
as Mrs. Metrop started by glaring at the wrong 
Mrs. W. and sniffing in an unpleasant manner, the 
lady with the eyeglass proceeded to make that party 
sit up and take a bit of notice. By way of a pre- 
liminary canter she squeezed a canon’s foot under the 
table and then asked for a whisky and soda because, 
she said, claret made her head ache. Then she started 
talking about celibacy and its advantages from a grass- 
widow's point of view. Of course naughty Maisie 
never got caught out, but the Metropolitan's chuprassi 
got the boot ! 
* * * 


18 an article on ‘‘ Leave’’ in The Cologne Post, a 

paper which must not be confused with The K6l- 
nische Zeitung or any other publication full of Boche, 
the following paragraph ‘‘ we’’ are delighted to see 
appear :— 

‘“ You are full of fight just before you leave—you'd 
love to fight anybody, including the blighter who is an 
honorary member of your mess, who always ‘ bags’ 
the only armchair available, pinches THE TATLER 
and takes it into his billet, from which limbo it never 
returns.’’ Such a testimonial as this is a very good 
Easter egg, is not it ? 


Miss Compton Collier 
MISS SYBIL ARUNDALE 

The charming young actress who is playing 

one of the leading parts in “The Black 

Feather”? which Mr. T. J. Nettlefold is 

producing at the Scala Theatre on May 1 


Kk nnexationists.” 


WILD ORGIES. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


T is a sad acknowledgment, but I ama rotten martyr, and nothing bores me more 
than to dine in the company of a few hundred men at what is optimistically called 
a ‘ Banquet.’’ I am neither temperamentally nor physically constituted to 
appreciate these dismally comic functions. The gods have not endowed my stomach 
with obesity, my nose is not tinted with a purple hue, my appetite is too delicate to be 
tempted with Armistician plenty, and evidently I lack a sense of humour, since | 
claim no virtue in the confession that the port wine stories of portly gentlemen leave 
me chilly. 
And what a spectacle! Masses of rotund men in the solid uniformity of their 
ugly black tail-coats. The only relief in colour is the occasional glint of a bloodshot 
eye, or the florid flush on the cheek of the dyspeptic. And Dionysus departed. 
Eve may be frail, but her company is infinitely preferable to Adam's black solidity. 
Why do men make such blots of themselves ? 


* * * * * * 


Yet directly reform is mentioned, fools shriek. 

‘‘Let us hope,”’ shrilly protests the writer in a daily paper, ‘‘ that this scheme will be 
killed by laughter. Colour is not for Englishmen. Man goes forth 
to his work and his labour until the evening, happy in the possession of rainproof 
boots, a stout mackintosh, and a sound umbrella.’’ 

What a life! And what an ideal ! 

Simply because there is a general reaction against their beloved funereal shades, 
timorous souls conjure up absurd visions of shapeless elderly gentlemen with pro- 
nounced bow windows dexterously avoiding the motor-buses attired in emerald green 
coats and brilliant nether garments of the’ Regency period—a sight which would, 
however, at the very least add to the gaiety of the younger generation. 

The believers in colour have not, and never had, the notion of springing pink 
trousers upon an astonished and unsophisticated world. 

Grey and drab are the easy and natural choice of the old, but youth demands its 
own expression in colour and life. : 

* * * * * * 


The House of Pope and Bradley regards conservatism in style as stagnation. And 
not wishing to supply its productions to elderly millionaires, brewers, and taxi-drivers, 
it endeavours to keep prices within reach of the financially moral, 


Dinner Suits ... from £12 12 0 


.. from £1010 0 
TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 


14 OLD BOND STREET, W.@ 


1115 SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 
= err 


a LOM ee) 9270 
Overcoats 


Lounge Suits 


vi 
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finishing 
touch to ne r. \, wp 
smart ; es a 

footwear. 


Rainhard 


Dexter 1S 
startled 


It is quality that tells in wear. Choose British HURCULACES 
in the first place. They are well finished, smartly dyed in good, rich, 
black or brown shades, and they give very long service. 


ORDER SOME TO-DAY—IT_IS WORTH WHILE TO KEEP SOME IN HAND. 
Stocked by High-class Drapers, Outfitters, and Bootmakers. 
Manufacturers: FAIRE BROS & Co., Lid., Leicester. 


at the eagerness 
with which 


civilians, men and 


} Bena 
| Peentace 


women, are 
f ollowing the 
soldiers lead in choosing 
Dexter protection against 
weather ills. As in the 
trenches, so at home Dexter 


stands incomparable Soe ore 


hard-wearing, permanently 
proofed . . . and, withal, | 
style! 


obRRACO : 
LICY ! Na 
VALUE FOR MONEY | AS 


AND 
CONFIDENCE OF OUR CLIENTS 


PARTICULARS OF THE 1919 MODELS 
WALLACE Scott & Co. Ltn, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED AT AN EARLY DATE. 
g CATHCART, GLASGOW 
Wholesale only 


In the meantime, we trust agents and prospective customers 
appreciate our attitude during the period of the War, also the fact 
that in the change-over of our Works from the mannfacture of 
Aero-Engines, Aeroplanes, &c., to motor-cars, we have refrained 
from publishing any details or giving dates of delivery until 
we are confident that we are in a position to fulfil our promises. 


The DARRACQ MOTOR ENGINEERING CO., Ltd. ui 


Townmead Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 6. i 
West End Showrooms: 150, New Bond Street, W. 1. I 


ho aes es | 
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PICTORIAL 


The Afforestation Bill. 

T is to be hoped that the Government will make 
the greatest possible progress with the Afforesta- 
tion Bill. Not only has the war created a de- 
plorable and serious position as far as our woods 

and forests are concerned, but the whole science of 
forestry has been neglected in this country, with very 
serious effects. Both on the Continent and in America 
afforestation and forest conservation are questions which 
are dealt with on scientific principles, and the result has 
been a great increase in wealth to the countries con- 
cerned. As everybody knows, the necessities of war 
have denuded this country of enormous quantities of 
trees, and apart from the artistic side of the matter, the 


ea 


| Hoge 
|| CHAMBER 


From “ The Evening News" 
IF ? 


World: And will they call you early, my dear? 


Prospective May Queen: If they’re waking ! 


From ‘‘ The Daily Graphic” 
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POLITICS. 


economic consequences of our past neglect may be 
serious. An enormous amount of wood is needed for 
building and to maintain our national industries. If only 
a part of it can be grown here it would save not only in 
cost but in tonnage, which is so urgently needed for other 
industries. It is not a matter for landowners, who are 
sufficiently burdened at present, but a central forest 
authority should be established to tackle the whole 
question on a considerable scale. If it. were well 
organised it would provide ample employment of a 
healthy and profitable nature for thousands of ex- 


Fron “ The Evening News" 4 . H 
BROS TORE IGHTY: soldiers who are already experienced in that class of 


Little Johnny : Have you brought those 5 ‘ 
souvenirs you promised ? terrible cost of wooden furniture. 


work, and would be invaluable in reducing the present 


From “London Opinion” 


BUCKED UP OUR SHACKLED TRADE 


The Victim : And they wonder why | don’t get 
a move on! 


| 


CAUTION 


OURS is the responsibility for selecting a Car. 

Caution should be exercised. There is your 

personal safety to consider; the safety of your 
passengers and consideration for other users of 
the road. 


In exercising your choice of a Car there is a good 
rule for guidance: Experience. And not so much 
your own experience as the experience of the HUMBER 
ComMPANY, which was one of the pioneers of the industry. 


This experience has been invaluable and is revealed 
in the 10 h.p. and 14 h.p. models, on which we are 
now exclusively concentrating. 


Full Particulars sent on request 


HUMBER LIMITED 


Heap OFFICE AND WorKS. - - - COVENTRY. 
Lonpon \ Showrooms - 32, Hotpors Vrapuct, EC.1. 
ANp District) Repair Works, CANTERBURY RD., KILBURN,N.W. 
SOUTHAMPTON AND District: 25/27, LonpoNn Rp., SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE PLEASURES OF PEACE 


After a titanic struggle with the forces of tyranny and 
oppression the world has won for itself a wholesome respite 
and deserves a holiday. For the war-weary spirit and fagged 
brain of the home returning warrior, motoring in an ‘* Austin 
Twenty” touring car is the best prescription, and by no 
means an expensive one. ‘This famous car, which contains 
all the latest refinements of modern engineering and body 
design, is to be sold at the inclusive price of £495. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD 


HEAD OFFICE © ... (te NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 


Telephone: King’s Norton 230 Telegrams: ‘' Speedily, Northfield” 
LONDON ... 479-483, OXFORD STREET, W.1 And at PARIS 
MANCHESTER _... .. 130, DEANSGATE and BRUSSELS. 


Address of nearest agent on request. 
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for Women 


The world’s smartest footwear—supreme in quality, 
style and comfort. The name Hanan stands for the 
highest grade of footwear obtainable. 


HANAN-GINGELL SHOE CO., Ltd., 


ONLY Address —328-332, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : 3417 Mayfair. Telegrams :\‘Hanshuco,Wesdo,London.” 


Daily Mail 


Million Sale 


ORDER TO-DAY 
S.V.P. 


Ridgways Teas 


Teas of delightful flavour and delicate fragrance 
are no longer a pre-war memory. 


On receipt of £1:0:0 Ridgways will send 
carriage paid the following assortment of 


1 Ib. Russian Caravan Tea, 5/- 
The Finest China Tea procurable. 
1 lb. Pure Darjeeling Tea, 4/6 
With the delicious flavour of the Muscat Grape. 
1 lb. Her Majesty’s Blend, 4/- 


This unique blend of the finest teas grown was supplied for 
many years to the late Queen Victoria for her private use. 


1 lb. Invalid China Tea, 4/- 


Recommended for people with weak digestion. 


1 Ib. Household Tea, 2/6 


Ridgways Teas are not only the best 
teas—they are the most economical. 


' THE TATLER\ 
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BF ZS, 


really fine teas: 


pe 


5 oo pe 


SD | GRRSAA 5 Co | aes 


If your Grocer does not stock Ridgways Teas, write to 


A PAIR OF KID 
GLOVES FREE.— 
Send us the name of a 
grocer who does NOT 
stock “‘Jack Tar’’ Pil- 
c'ards- We will send post 
free to the first six appli- 
cants whose letters are 
opened each morning, ‘rom 
the Ist February to the 30th 
Aoril, a pair of ladies’ kid 
gloves to the value of 5/6. 


(State size and colour 
when writing.) Angus 
Watson & Co., Dept. 13, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Ridgway House, 
King William Street, 
London, E.C, 4, 


Pau 


NOW FOR A CHANGE 


Take home a tin of “Jack Tar” 
Pilchards, and give your family an un- 
expected treat—to-day. 


You will enjoy these savoury little fish, They are 
so plump and -tender and creamy, with a delicate 
flavour enhanced by the piquancy of rich, thick, 
tomato sauce. 


Keep a ‘‘Jack Tar’ tin or two in the larder, 
and: whenever the sameness of everyday dishes 
begins to pall on you—whenever you “‘ fancy a 
change,’’ just remember th-se three words—‘‘ Jack 
Tar ’’ Pilchards, 


JACK TAR 


PILCHARDS 


Sold in small and large round and oval cans. 


Guaranteed by Angus Watson & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyns. 


MIXTURE 


“AND 
CIGARETTES 


THE TATLER 


LADIES’ KENNEL 
ASSOCIATION NOTES 


** The Tatler” is now the Official Organ of this Influential Body in the “Doggy” World. 


S will be seen from the official report of the Show Committee meeting, a large amount 
of business was done. The selection of judges for many breeds was. postponed 
until the meeting of the L.K.A. Council of Representatives had taken place, as their 
suggestions, coming as they do from the various specialist clubs, are most valuable, 

and are always adopted, if possible, by the executive. There is none too much time for 
the preparations for such a big show, especially as 
printers, ete., will be still working under what are 
practically ‘‘ war’’ conditions, so that members will 
materially help Miss Desborough and the Show Com- 
mittee by sending in any suggestions as to classifica- 
tion, special prizes, and guarantees, without delay. 

Mrs. Jerome sends us a pretty snapshot of two 
miniature poodle puppies which she has for sale. 
Miniature poodles are delightful little dogs and make 
the most charming pets, and Mrs. Jerome's kennels 
are, of course, so well known that this is a splendid 
opportunity for anyone desirous to start in the breed. 
I will gladly forward any letters addressed to Mrs. 
Jerome. 

Will readers kindly note that my permanent address 
is now—*‘ Vue du Lac,’ Fermain, Guernsey, C.I., and 
I hope to receive many photographs of winners at the 
coming shows and notes from the kennels of owners 
who are now restarting them.—Carto F. C. CLarkE. 


Tue Lapies’ KENNEL Association (INc.) 


A Show Committee meeting of the above was held 
at 3, Rupert Street, on Tuesday, the Ist inst., at noon. 
Present :—Mrs. Ralph Fytche (Chair), Mrs. Barry, 

MRS. JEROME’S TWO Mrs. Carlo Clarke, Mrs, Graves, Mrs. Hunloke, 
MINIATURE POODLES Lady Sophie Scott, Mrs. Vlasto, Viscountess Wolver- 
hampton, Mrs. Charles Waterlow, and G. A. Des- 
borough (Secretary). The elections of Mrs. Holder 
and Mrs. Sparrow as members of the Association were confirmed, and Mrs. Surtees Monk- 
land, Mrs. Wallace Thorn, and Mrs. Hartford were proposed for election. A letter having 
been read from a previous member of the L.K.A. asking if she could be admitted to the 
Association without an entrance fee and re-election as stated in a circular letter she had 
received in February from the Secretary, and the matter having been discussed, it was 
resolyed that the request could not be granted as the time limit (March 1) had expired. 
The letter was dated March 26. A letter was read from the Secretary of the Dundee 
Canine Club asking for the Association’s support at their forthcoming Championship to be 
held on June 4. It was proposed by Mrs. Waterlow, seconded by Mrs. Vlasto, that two 
L.K.A. Silver Spoons, limited to members, should be granted. Tenders for printing, tending, 
and benching were submitted and provisionally accepted, subject to the approval of the 
Finance Committee. It was proposed by Lady Sophie Scott, seconded by Mrs. Hunloke, 
“That a proviso should be inserted in all the contracts guarding against the possible sus- 
pension of shows owing to the spread of rabies.’’ Carried. Proposed by Mrs. Vlasto, 
seconded by Mrs., Carlo Clarke, ‘‘ That early removals at the forthcoming show should be 
at the following rate: £1 10s. for a kennel of not less than four dogs, at five o’clock, and 
10s. for each separate dog at the same hour, and 7s, 6d. a dog at six o'clock.” Carried. 
Proposed by Mrs. Barry, seconded by Mrs. Graves, ‘That the entry fee for each dog be 
12s. 6d." Carried. The following judges were appointed:—Mrs. Carlo Clarke (French bull- 
dogs and Maltese terriers), Mr. C. A. Phillips (all varieties of sporting spaniels).—G. A. 
DessorouGu, Secretary, 3, Rupert Street, W., 1. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT NOTES. 


g] PES is nothing which causes more annoyance than a faulty pen, and when 
a really good nib has been discovered, in the words of the immortal 
Captain Cuttle, the fact should be noted. Perry’s tested pens are all that the 
most exigeant writer could demand; they have been popular favourites for 
more than fifty years. They are made in white metal, which does not 
corrode, and fine, medium, and 
broad, so that all types of hand- 
writing are suited. Assorted sample 
boxes containing twenty-four of 
Perry’s pens are to be obtained of 
all stationers. 

* * * 
a] ee world is beginning to loox 

brighter, for many of the 
things that added so greatly to our 
enjoyment of life are no longer 
only tantalising memories—they are 
actually with us again. Among these 
is the famous Ridgway’s tea. The 
tea-tasters are again at work, with 
palates doubly keen after their 
enforced rest. From Ridgway's or 
their agents the best and choicest 
teas can be obtained, blends that 
for flavour and fragrance are indeed 
unequalled, for Ridgway’s, Ltd., are 
better than ever able to satisfy the 
most. fastidious and particular of 
tea-drinkers. 

* * * 
\ ““Women’s Ball,’’ being an 
is effort by women on behalf 
of the Women’s Hospital, Chelsea, 
is to be held at the Albert Hall on 
Wednesday, May 28. Gentlemen 
must wear fancy costume or uniform. 
The tickets are two guineas each, 
including supper, but the price of 
the last tickets will be increased. 
Boxes by arrangement. All cor- 
respondence respecting the ball 
should be addressed to Mr. G. 
Sherwood Foster, 15, Queen's Gate 
Terrace, S.W. 7. 


MISS MOYA NUGENT 


A clever little lady, who has been given 
her first grown-up part in ‘‘Us” at the 
Ambassadors Theatre, to which several 
new numbers have recently been added 


“ EGIRUAM © 


GOWNS __ 


are Ideal as 


Sessel Pearls 
are positively 
superior to any 
others existing. 
Every Necklet, 
in fact every 
pearl made in 
our laboratories 
is an exact and 
faithful repro- 
duction of a 
real pearl, the 
minutest details 


SWEETNES 


The Era of the 
Sweet. 


Never has the popularity of 


TU NY | 
CNR (Ss Invalid, Sessel Pearls 
Ne See 
Z Rest are the finest 
Gp M : reproductions 
; aternity, existing. They 
ii Day, or are made by a ¥ 
Evening secret and 4 
scientific  pro- S 
Gowns. cess, which im- y 
parts to them 4 
No, 268. the same sheen, 4 
NEW MODEL delicacy ol 4 
* ECIRUAM ” sae 5 eae 4 
and durability 1 
ahs of genuine 4 


Without fas- 
tenings. Silk 
Voile lined 
silk. Collar, 
panels and 
sash end are 
of embroi- 
dered satin, 
fronts .of 
bodicedraped 
metal lace. 


Price 8 Gns. 


Crépe de Chine, 
384 Gns. 


Cheenada Silk, 


7 Gns. 


ECIRUAM, Ltd., 
43, South Molton St., London, W. 1. 


(A minute from Bond Street Tube.) 
Specialists in Gowns with simplified 
fastenings and Maternity Clothes. 


Post Free Illustrated Price List of new Spring 
Models, 


Oriental 
Pearls. 


The “Sphere” 


says :— 


“A row of 
wonderful Sesse/ 
reproduction 
Pearls will amplu 
satisfy even the 
most | fastidious 
taste.” 


Sessel Pearl Ear- 
rings, Pins, Studs, 
Rings, in Solid 


Gold Mountings. 


From 


22-30 


"rate Ge 4 


Beautiful Collar of Sessel Pearls 
with 18-ct. Gold Clasp, in case, 


£4 :4:0 


being studied 
in their manu- 
facture. 


The “Bystander” 


Says :— 


“In colour, 
weight, and 
gencral appear- 
ance there is ab- 
solulely nothing 
to choose belween 
the two pieces.” 


Sesse! Clasp with 
Sessel Emerald— 
Sapphire or Ruby 
centre, 


From 


£20352:50 


Diamonds, Pearls, Old Gold, Silver, etc.,, Purchased for Cash or 


taken in Exchange. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, No. 2, ON REQUEST, POST FREE. 
Sessel Pearls can only be, obtained direct from 


SESSEL (Bourne, Ltd.), 14 @ 14a, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


the sweet been greater than 
to-day. For it isnow recog- 
nised that, quite apart from 
the appeal to the palate, 
properly-made sweets have 
a distinct food value. 


But the sweets must be good 
sweets; they should be 
Pascall's. 


C 


SWEETS AND 
CHOCOLATES 


Pascall Confectionery comprises an 
immense range of sweets of guaran- 
teed purity and full of nourishment. 


Of Confectioners everywhere 


JAMES PASCALL, Lrp., 
Lonpon, S.E. 


